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The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 

The  Bank  on  the  Comer 


This  bank  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  students’  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
opten  an  account.  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  eimple  security  to  you  for  your  money. 


Trj  ua  and  see  how  well  we  treat  you. 


THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE.  President  H.  L.  BASSETT,  Ceshier 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin- College" 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 
; The  Theological  Seminary 
Departments  \ Conservatory  of  Music 

\ The“Academy 

Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 

This  year’s  Freshman  class  numbers  330. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  975  students,— the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  Summer  Session  for  1910  will  begin  Thursday,  June  23rd. 
The  seventy-eighth  year  will  begin  Thursday,  September  22,  1910. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Academy 

[Founded  in  Eighteen  Hundred  Thirty  Three.] 

A Strong  Christian  Secondary  School  with  a History 


^ Why  is  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  8,000  private  schools  of  this 
country  constantly  growing? 

^ Because  the  people  are  increasingly  demanding  “hand  made"  education  for  their 
boys  and  girls. 

Oberlin  Academy  aims  to  adapt  its  instruction  to  individual  needs  through  the 
personal  relation  between  instructor  and  pupil. 

^ Oberlin  Academy  has  a loyal  student  body  which  is  growing  in  numbers — 
There  is  a gain  of  thirty  over  last  year’s  enrollment. 

Q It  has  unusual  advantages  for  a secondary  school  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
Oberlin  College  and  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

For  bulletins  and  information  address 

John  Fisher  Peck,  Principal 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  scries  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
"Outlines”  to  accompany  each  scries  arc  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  scries  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  uQusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  benches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Fall  Term  begins  Wednesday,  September  21,  1910 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


^be 

Cleveland 
^ru6t  Company 

Capital,  $2,500,000 
Surplus,  $2,500,000 

A Savings  bank  for  all  people  protected  by  every  modern 
safeguard  and  affording  its  depositors  every  modern  bank- 
ing facility.  Mail  accounts  solicited.  4 per  cent  interest 
on  savings.  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth  Street 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 
our  booklets. 


“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  “Why 
and  How  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help’’ 
booklets. 


AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Summer 

Session  of  Oberlin  College 

June  23rd  to  August  12th,  1910 

Announcements  for  the  coming  session  are  ready  and  will  be  mailed,  upon  request, 
to  any  address. 

Nevr  Courses  will  be  offered  in  Art,  Archaeology,  Education,  English,  French, 
Greek  Literature,  History,  Mathematics,  (Teachers’  Course),  Political  Science,  Zoology. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  by  which  in  the  Departments  of 
Economics  and  Sociology,  English  and  American  History,  and  Philosophy,  graduates 
and  other  properly  qualified  persons  may  do  independent  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  professor  in  charge.  Such  courses  and  certain  other  courses  in  the  Summer  Session 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Professor  F.  Anderegg,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  Degrees,  should  be  consulted  in  all  cases 
where  such  an  arrangement  is  contemplated. 

Talcott  Hall  will  be  open  to  young  women  for  board  and  room, 
and  to  young  men  for  board  during  the  session. 

For  information,  address 


C.  B.  MARTIN,  Chairman 

Box  42,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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A few  of  my  best  Real 
Estate  offers: 

10  room  new  house,  $4,600 
New  cottage,  7 rooms,  $3,900 

7 room  cottage,  all  improvements — gas,  water, 
electric  light — $3,800 

One  60  ft.  lot  on  North  Professor  street,  nearest 
unoccupied  lot  to  the  College  buildings 

A few  choice  lots  in  best  residence  quarter 

Details  of  other  properties  on  application 

T.  J.  Rice,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Proper  Lighting  Fixtures 
For  The  Home 


has  become  a subject  of  great  importance  to  the  modern 
home  builder.  To  procure  effective  lighting  for  each 
room  requires  skill  and  experience  of  a high  order, 
and  the  right  light  in  the  right  place  is  not  only  satis- 
factory, but  economical. 

We  make  a specialty  of  studying  your  requirements  to 
produce  fixtures  that  arc  correct  and  artistic  in  design, 
and  that  will  be  appropriate  and  effective  in  the  special 
place  for  which  they  are  planned.  We  have  combined 
merit  of  design,  with  quality  of  material  and  most  care- 
ful workmanship  to  make  our  fixtures  and  lamps  of 
exceptional  value. 

Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  our  Lighting  Fixture 
Department  offers  wonderfully  attractive  suggestions 
in  beautiful  lamps  for  wedding  gifts.  Whether  for 
Lighting  Fixtures  or  Lamps — simple  and  inexpensive, 
or  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  designs,  you  will  find 
excellent  opportunity  for  making  intelligent  selections 
in  this  new  department,  which  has  been  designed  to 
display  the  Lamps  and  Fixtures  as  they  will  appear  in 
your  room  at  home. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland 
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OBERLIN  BOOKS 


President  King’s  New  Book — Ethics  of  Jesus,  $1.50  net 


BALLANTINE.  Jehovah’s  Champion. 
A study  of  the  book  of  Job,  by  Pres- 
ident W.  G.  BaUantlne.  25c 

BARROWS.  Life  of  President  John 
Henry  Barrows,  by  his  daughter, 
Mary  Eleanor  Barrows,  net  $1.50. 

BOSWORTH.  Studies  in  the  Life  Work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  net  90c;  paper  60c; 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles,  net  75c;  Studies  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  net  75c. 

BRAND.  Sermons  from  a College  Pul- 
pit. A volume  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
James  Brand,  twenty-six  years  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  $1.50. 

FINNEY.  Systematic  Theology  by  Rev. 
Crarles  G.  Finney,  late  President  of 
Oberlin  College.  1 vol  8vo.  $5.00. 

The  Way  of  Salvation,  A new  volume 
of  sermons  by  President  Charles  G. 
Finney,  5q 

FAIRCHILD.  Elements  of  Theology. 
By  Pres.  James  H.  Fairchild.  $2.60. 

Needed  Phases  of  Christianity.  By 
President  J.  H.  Fairchild.  iftc. 

Oberlin.  A History  of  the  Colony  and 
College,  from  Its  earliest  settlement 
In  1833  to  its  semi-centennial  Jubi- 
lee in  1883.  By  President  J.  H.  Fair- 
child.  cn 


Doctrine  of  Santification  at  Oberlin. 
By  President  J.  H.  Fairchild  10c. 

Progress  of  Religious  Thought.  By 
President  J.  H.  Fairchild.  10c. 

LEONARD.  The  Story  of  Oberlin.  By 
Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.  D.  $1.60. 

KING.  The  Laws  of  Friendship 
Human  and  Divine.  A new  book  by 
President  H.  C.  King.  Other  books 
by  President  King: 

Rational  Living,  net  $1.26. 

Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
net  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  In  Ed- 
ucation, net  $1.50. 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness, 
net  $1.25. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net 
$1.50. 

DICKINSON.  Two  New  Books  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Dlokinson.  History  of 
Music,  $2.60.  Music  in  the  History 
of  the  Western  Church,  net  $2.50. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 
Scientific  Confirmation  of  old  Testa- 
ment History,  net  $2.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  to  send  any  of  the 
above  post  paid  at  20  per  cent,  dis- 
count from  the  retail  price  except 
pamphlets  and  net  books. 


E.  J.  Goodrich 
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Why  Purchase  an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano? 

Because  to  own  an  A.  B.  Chase  is  to  feel  an  assurance  of  possessing 
the  highest  type  of  piano  in  the  world.  When  you  strike  its  keys  and 
listen  to  its  music  there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  its  merit.  If  all 
prospective  piano  purchasers  could  see  and  hear  the  A.  B.  Chase,  these 
statements  would  be  unnecessary.  In  the  construction  and  marketing 
of  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano,  nothing  vital  to  the  purchaser’s  interest  is 
slighted  neglected  or  overlooked. 

Why  Purchase  an  A.  B.  Chase  Artistano? 

Because  the  Aristano  is  a combinaticn  of  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  with 
a player  mechanism  that  is  unequalled  for  simplicity,  accessibility, 
utility,  and  mechanical  and  musical  efficiency.  No  finer  piano  has  ever 
encased  a player  mechanism,  and  no  finer  player  mechanism  is  possible 
in  any  piano.  The  Artistano,  identical  in  size  and  general  outward  ap- 
pearance with  the  piano  without  the  mechanism,  in  either  grand  or  up- 
right, is  in  a class  by  itself — absolutely  incomparable. 

Keep  This  In  Mind: 

Common  labor,  principally  muscular,  has  a low  market  value,  and 
often  goes  begging  for  buyers;  skilled  labor,  requiring  brain,  art  and  edu- 
cated muscle,  is  always  in  demand,  and  commands  its  own  price. 
Cheap  material  and  cheap  labor  throughout  make  a cheap  piano. 
Choicest  material  and  highest  skilled  workmanship  necessarily  make  an 
expensive  instrument.  But  the  high-grade  piano  is  both  durable  and 
desirable,  and  always  worth  infinitely  more  than  is  represented  by  its 
increased  price. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  ^Company,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
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Furniture  and  decorations 
designed  and  executed  by 


Rorbeimer-BrooH^ 
51€a.c/>hninfbc/’tfeer'  CleVeUnd 


Oriental  Jewelry 

Alw  ciys  seeking  for  a new  source,  the 
fashion  creative  artists  have  gone  to  ancient 
Egypt  for  their  latest  inspiration.  So 
whether  it  be  the  clinging  lines  of  a 
costume,  or  the  jewelry  or  other  accessories 
which  adorn,  to  be  just  right  today  it 
must  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  In  this  con- 
nection we  announce  a notable  collection 
of  hand-wrought  sterling  silver  jewelry, 
set  with  semi-precious  stones,  ranging  in 
price  from  rings  at  $1.50  to  the  elaborate 
lavallieres  at  $45.00,  the  simplicity  and 
distinctive  beauty  of  which  make  these 
pieces  always  in  good  taste. 

fj|p  Halle  Bros.  ®0. 


r 


] 


Euclid  Avenue  and  Huron  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Kstey  Practice  Organ 

No  attelrh  '•-<1  O'gan  eve,  produced 

rell tZ  Me  " 7''“*'  “ P‘P'  "■=  > P»' 

four  1TL7"  Tf  “7"  "«  *0 

motor.  " 'P"'®""”"  Price-with  or  without 

wT  we:itLlml;::,'"  ,“r  f °r'- 
Congregational  Church,  Oberiiu,  Ohio. 

Established  1846 

Estey  Organ  Co. 

Btttlders  of  Pipe  Organs  and  Reed  Organs 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


New  Books  of  Religious  Interest 

President  Henry  C.  King’s  new  book  The  Ethics  of  Jesus, 

Nothing  could  better  help  in  the  effort  to  reach 
life,  U.  enl-  motives  and  spirit  tha^^^^^^^^ 

Jesus  toward  man  mail  S1.61 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  The  Spirit  of  America 

Precisely  as  you  would  interpret  one  friend  to  ann'l'^ 

It  is  an  illuminating  book.^^^  ^ ^ 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Fairbairn’s  Studies  in  Religion  a y 

Dr  F.W..™  .«.d.  ...oy  ■<  ir°x”  r;;a 

in  attractively  clear  and^a'“P^‘7‘|™^^,_  post-paid  $ 3.69 

Professor  Samuel  G.  Smith’s  Religion  in  the  Making 

Profess"or  smith  of  the  Univer^ty  of  Minnesota 

Sociological  Lterial.  His  book  is  one  of  unusual 
interest.  ^ j ^5  net;  post-paid  S 1.35 

Dr  De  Groot’s  new  hook  on  The  Religion  of  the  Chinese 

authorities  on  the  Hartford  before  audiences  especially  in- 

^evon.  ..introduction  to  the  study 

of  Comparative  $1.25  net,  post-paid  $1.35. 

Dr  Horace  G.  Underwood’s  The  Rehgions  of  Eastern  Asia 

with°the^r:f:u:rn^rldU^^^^ 

ideas.  Cloth,  $ 1.50  net,  post-paid  $ 1.60 

Professor  Francis  G.Peabody’s  valuable  new  book 
Xhe  Aonroach  to  the  Social  Question 

Professor  Peabody  of  . 

:thicf respectively  contribute  to 

fhe  “oTu^fon  of  this  fundamentally  religions  questiom 

Cloth,  12  mo.,  $1.25  net,  post-paid  $1.35 

Great  Issues 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Hortons  „„  „f  the  critic  and  the  mystic 

The  author  has  that  rare  blending  of  the  vism  f „ 

b^;fh“^pr:^^lTil:  LTenairs^^  Th^OuHook  describes  him  as  one  of 


Published  by 


The  Macmillan  Company 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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The  Unity  of  the  Human  Spirit. 

AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  OBERLIN  CHAPTER  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

A speaker  who  discourses  on  so  large  and  vague  a theme  as 
“The  Unity  of  the  Hinnan  Spirit”  must  first  of  all  convince  his 
audience  that  there  is  a unity  in  his  own  mind — that  to  himself  at 
least  the  high  sounding  title  conveys  a definite  and  intelligible  idea. 
Clever  writers,  from  the  witty  Lucian  down,  always  begin  with  a 
story.  They  wind  themselves  into  their  subject  like  a serpent,  as 
was  said  of  Burke,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  divin- 
ing for  himself  their  central  thought.  But  my  thesis,  as  I foresee, 
will  involve  itself  in  such  a maze  of  caveats,  exceptions,  qualifica- 
tions and  illustrations  that  I must  give  you  the  clue  to  my  inten- 
tions at  the  start  by  a direct  and  downright  statement  of  my  simple 
meaning. 

Our  age  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  its  faith  in  principles  and  standards. 
We  of  course  admit  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  majority  to  deter-, 
mine  the  prevailing  fashion,  either  in  biology  or  bonnets.  Dollars 
and  votes  furnish  a practical  rule  for  the  measurement  of  practical 
success.  In  physical  things,  we  accept'  on  faith  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  exact  sciences.  But  for  the  spiritual  values  that  elude 
these  tests  we  have  no  fixed  measures  that  we  trust,  and  we  are 
skeptical  of  their  existence.  Our  temper  is  that  which  the  his- 
torians of  philosophy  ascribe  to  the  generation  of  sophists  whom 
Plato  satirized.  There  is  no  standard  but  subjective  opinion,  and 
the  plausible  eloquence  of  the  speaker  who  can  carry  his  audience 
with  him. 

From  these  uncertainties  of  an  age  of  transition,  we  are  to 
be  redeemed — my  scientific  friends  tell  me — by  the  construction  of 
a new  scale  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  whose  graduations  will 
be  determined  by  the  principles  of  biology  and  the  laws  of  evolution. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  scale  is  not  yet  available  for  use,  and  I do  not 
meddle  with  prophecy.  Meanwhile,  my  thesis  is  that  those  who 
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are  not  willing  to  abandon  themselves  to  limitless  subjectivity,  or 
pin  their  faith  to  the  guesses  of  each  new  system-builder,  will  still 
find  the  best  approximation  to  working  standards  and  principles 
in  the  sublimated  common-sense  of  mankind,  as  ex])ressed  in  the 
higher  literature  of  Europe,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson,  from  Plato 
to  John  Stuart  Mill.  And  my  text  is  Tennyson’s  line  “read  the 
wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take  their  wisdom  for  your  friend." 

If  1 were  going  to  try  to  prove  this  principle  to  you,  we  should 
at  once  find  ourselves  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  metaphysics. 
Any  one  who  sets  up  an  absolute  criterion  is  at  once  challenged 
to  produce  his  own  credentials,  and  then  proof  of  these,  and  so  on 
in  an  infinite  series.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  all  opinion 
seems  the  one  certain  outcome  of  a philosophy  of  evolution,  though 
curiously  enough,  if  you  ask  me  for  the  most  plausible  statement  of 
it.  I should  have  to  refer  you  to  Jowett’s  translation  of  Plato’s 
Theaet'etus,  or  Walter  Pater’s  paraphrase  of  Lucian’s  “Hermoti- 
mus,"  in  his  charming  “Marius  the  Epicurean.’’  But,  to  waive 
metaphysics,  even  if  you  should  concede  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  somewhere  somehow  contained  in  the  world’s  best  litera- 
ture, you  might  still  ask  who  is  to  determine  what  literature  is  best, 
and  what  doctor  of  eclecticism  is  to  sift  from  it  the  residuum  of  abid- 
ing truth.  And  the  answer,  “the  combined  and  resultant  judgment 
of  those  who  know  it  best,”  though  practically  sufficient,  might 
seem  reasoning  in  a circle  to  a disputatious  and  metaphysical  mind. 
1 shall  not,  then,  attempt  to  prove  anything  in  the  fifty  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me.  I shall  merely  endeavor  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
misconceptions  which  the  bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  may 
have  suggested,  to  exhibit  its  value  as  a corrective  of  some  e.xag- 
gerations  of  modern  popular  philosophies,  to  illustrate  a few  of  its 
possible  applications,  and  lastly  to  dwell  for  a moment  on  the  prac- 
tical helpfulness  to  our  culture  and  the  sentimental  values  of  the 
idea. 

Though  my  title  speaks  of  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit,  it 
virtually  means,  as  you  perceive,  the  identity  of  the  highest  Euro- 
pean thought  of  the  past  two  or  three  thousand  years  It  means 
that  despite  the  immense  progress  in  dominion  over  Nature  and  in 
the  organization  of  industry  the  resemblances  of  age  to  age  are 
greater  than  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  and  that  the  obvious  dif- 
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ferences  concern  rather  the  average  level  or  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence  than  the  ciuality  of  the  highest  intellects  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  means  that  the  subtlest  thought  and  the 
noblest  ideals  of  the  best  European  minds  today  are  not  inade- 
quately represented  by  someone  even  in  the  centuries  that  we  stig- 
matize as  dark  or  frivolous.  It  means  that  the  recognition  of  this 
larger  unity  ought  to  qualify  the  contempt  or  condescension  which 
each  generation  feels  for  its  immediate  predecessor ; that  it  over- 
rides many  of  the  superficial  historical  generalizations  summed  up 
in  such  expressions  as  the  classical,  the  mediaeval,  tne  romantic, 
the  modern,  the  scientific  spirit,  or  in  such  capitalized  abstractions 
as  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Enlightenment,  Classicism,  Roman- 
ticism, etc.  ; and  lastly  and  chiefly  that  it  does  in  very  truth  provide 
those  who  are  in  communion  with  it  standards  and  principles  of 
judgment  and  taste  which  the  a priori  dogmatism  of  the  new  sciences 
of  man  and  society  cannot  replace.  To  define  our  idea  further  by 
negations,  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  truism  that  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  life  and  experience  all  men  are  one,  nor  with  the 
half-truth  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  though  each 
of  these  commonplaces  contributes  to  its  illustration. 

There  is  doubtless  a deal  of  human  nature  in  the  remotest 
ages  and  most  alien  races  as  there  is  in  the  most  diverse  social 
classes.  “The  Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady  are  sisters  under 
their  skin.’’  “Bei  den  alten  Aegyptern  gab  es  auch  Kinder,”  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  children  too,  says  a German  wit,  in  the  foot- 
note to  one  of  Ebers’  Egyptian  novels. 

“We  are  very  slightly  changed 

From  the  semi-apes  who  ranged 
India’s  prehistoric  clay,” 

sings  Kipling.  And  to  prove  the  Egyptian  a man  and  a brother 
he  adds 

“Who  shall  doubt  the  secret  hid 
Under  Cheops’  pyramid 
Was  that  the  contractor  did 
Cheops  out  of  several  millions  ?” 

Emerson,  the  prophet  of  Unity,  generalizes  the  thought  in  his  essay 
on  history.  “All  inquiry  into  antiquity,”  he  says,  “all  curiosity 
respecting  the  pyramids,  Stonehenge,  the  Ohio  circles,  Mexico, 
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Memphis,  is  the  desire  to  do  away  with  this  wild,  savage,  prepost- 
erous, there  or  then,  and  introduce  in  its  place  the  here  and  now. 
It  is  to  banish  the  not  me  and  supply  the  me.  It  is  to  abolish  dif- 
ference and  restore  unity.”  This  is  true,  though  not  the  truth  we 
are  now  seeking.  It  is  true  that  in  proportion  as  we  study  with 
intelligent  sympathy  the  architecture,  the  art,  the  poetry  even  of  the 
remotest  peoples,  they  not  only  interest  us  as  antiquarians  or  phil- 
ologists, but  reveal  their  common  human  quality.  But  what  we  are 
now  seeking  is  the  identity  in  the  higher  reason  of  what  is  best 
everywhere  with  what  is  best  in  ourselves,  not  the  mere  psychologi- 
cal and  dramatic  identification  of  our  ordinary  selves  with  what 
seems  alien  and  strange,  but  proves  to  be  common  humanity.  The 
unity  of  literature  and  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit  means  for  us 
the  identit}'  of  the  imaginative  reason  in  all  its  authentic  products, 
wherever  we  find  them.  And  in  fact  we  find  them  chiefly  in  Homer 
and  the  Bible,  and  in  the  European  culture  that  proceeds  from 
these  fountain-heads.  To  the  professors  of  the  new  sciences  of 
sociology  and  comparative  literature,  this  will  seem  a very  narrow 
view.  Science  demands  that  we  survey  mankind  with  comprehensive 
view,  from  China  to  Peru.  But  in  our  quest  for  a spiritual 
unity  and  continuity  of  tradition  that  will  practically  serve  our  educa- 
tion, our  culture,  and  our  humanity,  we  must  for  the  present  exclude 
China  and  Peru,  even  as  Kant  did  in  his  Idea  of  a Universal  History, 
and  as  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  did  the  other  day 
in  his  program  for  the  study  of  world  literature.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  a great  and  inspiring 
idea,  but  it  is  not  the  specific  idea  which  we  are  studying.  “O 
Callicles,”  says  Socrates  to  the  skeptical  pupil  of  the  Sophists,  “If 
beneath  all  our  differences  there  were  not  a sameness  of  feeling 
present  to  the  mind  of  each  of  us,  no  man  could  tell  his  own  feeling 
to  another.”  The  sons  of  Homer  in  every  age  speak  to  our  minds 
and  hearts,  the  sons  of  Confucius  not  yet,  however  it  may  be  in 
the  centuries  to  come,  about  which  I do  not  undertake  to  prophesy. 

Still  less  is  our  principle  to  be  confounded  with  the  schoolboy’s, 
the  pedant’s,  or  the  moralist’s  thesis  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  It  is  I believe  George  Eliot  who  somewhere  says  that  con- 
versation could  not  go  on  without  a tacit  agreement  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  everything  has  been  said  better  than  we  can  say  it.  And 
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she  has  described  the  blighting  effect  on  Dorothea  s girlish  enthus- 
iasms of  Mr.  Casaubon’s  production  of  a classical  parallel  for  every 
idea  and  fancy  which  Rome  suggested  to  her  young  imagination. 
So  I will  not  read  you  my  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  anticipations  of 
the  most  characteristically  modern  familiar  quotations  in  Bartlett. 
The  French  moralist,  La  Bruyere,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
began  an  original  book,  as  originality  goes,  with  the  remark  “Every- 
thing has  been  said  and  a modern  author  comes  too  late  by  the 
seven  thousand  years  during  which  men  have  been  thinking.”  Even 
in  this  utterance  he  has  been  anticipated  by  at  least  two  Greek  poets, 
not  to  speak  of  Solomon.  Modern  science  and  invention  have  con- 
vinced us  once  for  all  that,  however  it  may  be  in  the  realm  of  famil- 
iar quotation  and  moral  truism,  in  the  material  world  Solomon  was 
wrong.  Telephones,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  “palace  liners” 
equipped  with  the  apparatus  of  wireless  communication,  are  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  And  these  great  changes  in  the  outward 
circumstance  of  life  inevitably  affect  our  ideas.  “The  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened  rvith  the  process  of  the  suns.”  But  just  how  much 
they  are  widened  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  neglected 
of  inquiries,  and  one  that  will  never  be  intelligently  studied  so  long 
as  our  definition  of  progress  is  “any  old  thing  that  comes  along,” 
and  our  conception  of  an  original  idea  is  one  that  is  new  to  those 
whose  reading  does  not  go  back  of  Kipling  and  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson. Physical  science  holds  on  her  undeviating  course,  and  we 
all  bow  before  her.  But  metaphysics  and  psychology,  the  so-called 
sciences  of  man,  comparative  literary  criticism,  and  the  sound  phil- 
osophy of  history  are  all  waiting  on  that  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit  which  culminates  --in  the  recognition 
of  its  higher  unity.  The  time  and  energy  needed  for  this  we  waste 
on  the  premature,  abstract  constructions  of  the  pseudo-sciences,  and 
in  the  writing  and  study  of  up-to-date  textbooks  in  them.  The 
status  of  philosophy  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  precise  degree 
of  its  dependence  on  physical  knowledge.  This  can  be  learned 
only  by  noting  just  what  the  older  thinkers  could  and  could  not 
achieve  without  such  knowledge.  Instead  of  this,  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  unverified,  a priori  assumption  that  their  thought 
must  have  been  childish,  and  that  the  new  biology,  the  new  physics 
and  the  new  physiological  psychology  have  transformed  the  prob- 
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lems  as  much  as  they  have  altered  the  fashions  of  the  terminology 
of  philosophy. 

The  first  condition  of  philosophic  and  comparative  literary 
criticism  is  knowledge,  a knowledge  of  the  history  of  commonplace, 
of  the  repetition  of  old  ideas  in  new  form,  and  of  the  rare  emerg- 
ence of  new  ideas.  We  relegate  this  to  the  domain  of  pedantry, 
parallel  passage  mongering  and  plagiarism  hunting,  and  accept  in 
its  stead  mastery  of  the  impressionistic  epithet,  or  a priori  correla- 
tions of  social  and  political  structure  with  forms  of  literature.  Our 
accepted  guides  may  be  prodigies  of  erudition  in  some  chosen  mod- 
ern specialty.  From  the  larger  point  of  view  of  the  total  human 
spirit,  they  are  grossly  illiterate — capable,  to  take  a trifling  but 
typical  example,  of  quoting  as  characteristic  of  eighteenth  century 
thought  a passage  of  Bolingbroke’s  “Reflections  on  Exile”  literally 
translated  out  of  Seneca.  You  will  not  suspect  me  of  the  pedantry 
of  implying  that  everybody  must  read  Seneca.  My  point  is  simply 
that  a false  conception  of  progress  and  a fetish  worship  of  the 
up-to-date  make  us  waste  on  tenth-rate  modern  systematic  treatises 
the  time  which  our  students  need  for  the  world  books  that  exhibit 
in  true  perspective  the  development  of  the  human  spirit. 

A nearer  illustration  is  furnished  by  our  attitude  towards  the 
great  men  of  the  Victorian  age.  Twentieth  century  thought  has 
undoubtedly  attained  some  points  of  view  overlooked  or  underes- 
timated by  Macaulay,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Arnold  or  Tennyson.  Nothing 
could  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  how  much  or  little  of 
this  is  real  gain,  and  how  much  is  merely  a new  fashion  of  termi- 
nology or  metaphor  borrowed  from  physical  science — a substitution 
of  “apperception”  for  association,  or  “reaction”  for  conduct.  But 
that  would  demand  discriminating  study.  It  is  far  easier  to  dis- 
miss Tennyson,  with  Mr.  Wells,  as  the  dainty  phrase-maker  of 
the  mid-Victorian  bourgeois  compromise,  and  to  ask  with  Pro- 
fessor James  “What  was  there  so  significant  in  John  Mill?”  I have 
just  been  reading  Mill’s  recently  published  letters,  and  re-reading 
the  essays  on  Coleridge,  on  Bentham,  on  Utilitarianism,  on  “The 
Conflict  in  America,”  on  Grote’s  Plato,  and  others  in  the  five  vol- 
umes of  “Dissertations  and  Discussions,”  and  I find  this  significance 
at  least  in  Mill : That  his  writings  remain  today  a far  safer  and  saner 
guide  for  thoughtful  undergraduates  than  the  popular  successes 
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and  the  text  books  of  the  past  ten  years  with  which  the  reference 
shelves  of  all  the  large  elective  courses  are  filled.  They  will  learn 
from  him  lessons  of  comprehensive  and  consecutive  thinking,  judi- 
cial weighing  of  all  considerations  pro  and  con,  temperance  and 
precision  of  expression,  and  scrnpnlons  fairness  to  opponents, 
which  they  will  hardly  get  from  the  undigested  mixtures  of  biology, 
nervous  anatomy,  anthropology  and  folk-lore,  answers  to  question- 
naires, statistics  and  reports  from  the  pedagogical  or  psychological 
seminar,  with  a seasoning  of  uncritical  historical  and  illiterate 
literary  illustration,  that  compose  the  made  to  order  text  books 
of  pedagogy,  sociology,  ethics,  and  psychology  on  which  their  minds 
are  fed.  And  if  they  are  told  that  Mill’s  thought  is  now  superseded 
because  it  antedates  evolution,  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 
the  radio-active  physics,  they  can  find  no  more  pleasant  or  in- 
structive Socratic  exercise  than  pressing  their  informant  to  show 
them  precisely  where  Mill  went  astray  from  ignorance  of  these 
imposing  generalizations.  And  if  they  will  read  the  essay  on 
“Civilization”  published  in  1836  they  may  still  retain  in  their  vocab- 
ulary the  convenient  phrase  “twentieth  century  thought,”  but  they 
will  certainly  be  more  sparing  of  its  use. 

This  exaggerated  faith  in  progress  which  we  abuse  to  depreciate 
the  nineteenth  century  was  itself  one  of  three  or  four  dominant 
nineteenth  century  ideas  which  seem  to  contradict'  the  conception  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  spirit,  and  which  require  to  be  checked  and 
corrected  by  it.  Nineteenth  century  thought  as  a whole  was  a re- 
action against  a very  narrow  but  real  faith  in  the  unity  of  human 
reason.  The  philosophers  of  the  French  Enlightenment  conceived 
man  as  one,  but  that  one  was  a polished,  lettered,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Frenchman,  “Puet-on  etre  Persan,”  is  a naive  phrase  of 
French  satire  which  embodies  this  sentiment.  You  don’t  really 
expect  us  to  believe  that  you  are  not  a Frenchman,  but  a faraway 
Persian — it’s  too  absurd.  The  hymn  of  man  and  universal  brother- 
hood, as  they  sang  it,  ran ; 

“Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little  frosty  Esquimau, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

Oh,  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me?” 

If  lie  did  wish  it,  they  were  quite  ready  to  adopt  and  enlighten  him. 
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But  French  psychology,  French  lucidity  and  wit,  the  literature  of 
the  grand  siecle,  the  criticism  of  Boileau,  the  tragedy  of  Racine,  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  these  were  the  norm 
and  measure  of  humanity,  past  and  present,  for  them.  Wherever, 
in  contemporary  Europe,  in  Medicean  Italy,  in  Augustan  Rome,  in 
Periclean  Athens,  they  divined  qualities  akin  to  these,  they  recog- 
nized men  and  brothers.  The  rest  were  Goths  and  barbarians. 
This  point  of  view,  slightly  modified,  was  that  of  the  English  writ- 
ers of  the  so-called  Classical  Age.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
was  a true  child  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  she  said  that  in 
all  her  travels  she  had  found  but  two  kinds  of  people,  men  and 
ivomen. 

Now,  there  is  a kernel  of  truth  in  this  doctrine.  The  error 
lay  in  recognizing  and  assimilating  only  so  much  of  the  exotic  or 
the  past  as  matched  their  own  ordinary  selves,  instead  of  looking 
for  the  identity  of  their  higher  selves  with  the  best  in  allthepast,  how- 
ever quaintly  disguised.  In  its  reaction  against  this  view,  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  led  to  exaggerate  its  own  three  great  ideas, 
the  idea  of  relativity,  the  idea  of  evolution,  and  the  new  historic 
method  of  judging  every  age  by  the  standards  of  its  time  spirit. 

We  have  already  agreed  to  waive  the  metaphysics  of  relativity. 
If  all  things  are  relative  and  subjective,  yet  some  things  are  re- 
latively more  stable  than  others,  and  these  become  for  practical  pur- 
poses our  norms.  Measures  of  some  sort  we  must  have.  Stand- 
ards and  ideals  that  hold  good  for  the  past  three  thousand  years 
of  European  culture  will  serve.  We  may  cheerfully  concede  that 
they  may  not  hold  for  inter-glacial  man,  or  for  the  hairless  and 
toothless  biped  who  will  supplant  us  when  evolution  shall  have 
wrought  its  perfect  work.  Heraclitus  proved  that  beauty  is  relative  by 
the  argument  that  the  handsomest  man  is  to  a god  as  the  ugliest 
ape  is  to  man,  and  a French  writer  on  aesthetics  says  that  in 
order  to  know  whether  monkeys  are  really  and  truly  ugly  we  should 
have  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  monkeys.  But  in  spite  of  these  in- 
genious gentlemen,  we  may  dogmatize  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  or  the  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon  are  abso- 
lutely more  beautiful  than  a wilderness  of  monkeys  carved  in  ivory 
by  deft  Japanese  or  Hindoo  hands. 

.Another  less  abstract  use  of  this  idea  of  relativity  is  found  in  the 
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picturesque  enumeration  of  the  diversity  of  custom  and  belief.  If 
tlie  gentlemanly  and  pholosophic  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay  are 
shocked  at  our  burial  of  the  dead,  while  we  revolt  from  the  thought 
of  exposing  them  to  vultures  on  high  sunlit  towers,  are  not  all  ideas 
of  decency  the  mere  conventions  of  habit?  “Pretty  justice,”  cries 
Pascal,  “truth  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  falsehood  on  that.” 
This  method  is  as  old  as  the  father  of  history.  Herodotus  relates 
that  King  Darius  summoned  the  priests  of  an  Indian  tribe  whose 
custom  it  was  to  eat  their  parents  and  asked  them  for  what  price 
they  would  consent  to  burn  the  bodies  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and 
they  cried  aloud  and  bade  him  not  blaspheme.  The  proposal  to 
adopt  the  Indian  custom  was  rejected  with  equal  horror  by  the 
Greeks  present.  Thus,  the  historian  concludes,  Pindar  was  right 
in  affirming  that  custom  is  lord  of  all.  A similar  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  skepticism,  and  the  device  has 
always  been  a favorite  one  with  skeptics,  satirists,  and  philosophic 
historians.  A little  treatise  of  an  unknown  Greek  sophist  employs 
it  to  prove  the  subjectivity  of  all  ideas  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  The  worthy  bishop  Eusebius  uses  it  to  establish 
the  capricious  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in  defiance  of  climate 
and  the  stars.  It  is  felt  as  a satiric  undertone  in  the  quaint  absurdi- 
ties of  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  “Voyage  and  Travail,”  Montaigne  and 
Montesquieu  make  constant  use  of  it.  It  is  still  an  effective  retort 
on  a priori  cocksureness 

It  is  perhaps  most  plausible  to  us  in  its  application  to  literary 
and  aesthetic  controversy.  All  such  debates,  it  has  been  said,  in 
the  end  resolve  themselves  into  this,  “I  have  more  taste  than  you.” 
The  Ibsen,  I did  not  say  the  Gibson,  girl  smiles  at  the  heroine  of 
Jane  Austen  whom  “those  exquisite  verses  of  Cowper  drove  wild.” 
Cowper  does  not  agitate  her  bosom.  But  if  she  had  been  born  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  his  verses  would  have  “driven  her  wild” 
too,  and  in  place  of  Botticelli  and  the  Plermes  she  would  have 
adored  Guido  Reni  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Voltaire’s  judg- 
ments of  Shakespeare  and  Dante  and  Milton,  and  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  s opinion  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson, 
survive  merely  as  jests  or  warnings. 

By  a clever  use  of  such  instances,  a plausible  writer  can  con- 
vince a willing  public  that  there  are  no  real  standards  of  literary 
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taste,  style,  or  correct  usage;  that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  writes  “th.e 
bear  laid  in  wait,"  if  President  Taft  proclaims  that  “our  prosperity 
is  predicated  upon  good  crops,"  if  Tolstoi  argues  that  “King  Lear” 
is  a bad  tragedy,  and  Brunetiere  affirms  that  “Plato  reasons  like  a 
sophist  and  thinks  like  a child,”  these  eminent  persons  are  as  like- 
ly to  be  right  as  is  my  finicking  scholar  who  eschews  these  locutions 
and  rejects  these  jtidgments.  I do  not  propose  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion here.  It  is  enough  to  remind  you  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  dictum 
that  "somewhere,  somehow,  such  matters  are  settled  by  the  con- 
sensus of  the  competent.”  And  1 will  add  that,  due  allowance 
made  for  accidental  slips,  idiosyncracies  and  whims,  the  competent 
are  those  who  know,  and  they  are  much  more  nearly  at  one  in 
their  estimates  than  appears  to  superficial  observation.  Nearly  all 
grotesquely  false  literary  judgments  are  due  to  defective  knowledge. 
The  public  does  not  jterceive  this,  because  it  confuses  dift'erent 
kinds  of  competence,  and  mistakes  the  merely  verbal  scholar  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  brilliant  phrase-maker  on  the  other,  for  the  serious 
and  critical  student  of  literature.  But  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  really  acquainted  with  the  world’s  best  books  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement  about  them,  and  M.  Anatole  France,  who  amuses 
himself  by  sustaining  the  thesis  of  the  relativity  of  all  literary  opin- 
ions is  in  fact  more  certain  of  the  quality  of  a good  line  in  Virgil 
than  he  is  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Closely  akin  to  the  idea  of  relativity,  is  the  idea  of  evolution. 
How  can  we  afifirm  absolute  ideals  and  standards,  if  our  habits, 
our  opinions,  and  the  very  faculties  of  mind  by  which  we  form  them 
are  transitory  products  of  an  unstable  equilibrium  in  a process  that 
began  in  nebulous  star-drift  and  will  never  pause  till  the  sun  is  cold 
and  silent  as  the  moon  ? Well,  absolutely  we  cannot.  But  again, 
for  practical  purposes,  we  may  and  must.  A singular  air  of  un- 
reality is  given  to  much  current  popular  philosophy  and  science  by 
the  liabit  of  starting  every  topic  with  the  amoeba  and  winding  up 
with  Utopia.  We  don't  know  much  about  either,  but  constant 
.allusion  to  them  generates  an  elusive  sense  of  familiarity.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Chesterton  calls  “remotism,”  the  tendency  to  think 
first  of  those  things  which  lie  farthest  away  from  the  center  of 
human  experience.  George  Eliot  long  ago  satirized  it  as  the  im- 
])roved  method  of  explaining  everything  by  a reference  to  the  tribes 
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least  like  ourselves.  And  Mr.  John  Morley,  trying  to  account  foi 
what  he  calls  “the  passing  eclipse  of  interest  in  wisdom  of  the 
world,”  says,  “the  literary  passion  for  primitive  times  and  the  raw 
material  of  man  has  thrust  polished  man,  the  manufactured  article, 
into  a secondary  place.”  there  are  otherwise  lational  men  who 
will  reply  to  a pertinent  historical  or  literary  precedent  that  the  past 
is  obsolete  and  we  must  solve  the  problems  of  the  day  with  the 
experience  of  the  hour.  But  if  you  tell  them  that  the  female  of 
an  unpronounceable  crustacean  devours  the  male,  or  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  embryo  recapitulates  the  evolution  of  the 
vetebrate  from  the  tidal  ascidian,  they  will  accept  these  interest- 
ing truths,  if  the  truths  they  be,  as  serious  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  twentieth  century  marriage  or  education.  As 
Superintendent  Harris  used  to  put  it,  we  study  the  embryology  of 
the  frog,  but  not  that  of  our  civilization.  The  word  evolution,  out- 
side of  biological  science,  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  confused  or 
evasive  thinking.  The  relish  of  writers  who  are  not  biologists  for 
the  polysyllabic  neologisms  of  the  new  metaphysical  biology  re- 
sembles the  gusto  of  a half  educated  colored  gentleman  for  the 
tremendous  pomposity  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage.  The  value  for 
biological  science  of  orthoplasy,  orthogenesis  ontogeny,  phyologeny, 
and  the  principle  of  projected  efficiency  I will  not  presume  to  dis- 
cuss. But  for  the  morals,  the  psychology  and  the  institutions  of 
man  as  he  is,  they  are  about  as  significant  as  their  mediaeval  ana- 
logues. the  inquiry  how  many  angels  can  poise  simultaneously  on 
a needle’s  point,  or  the  question  whether  a chimaera,  bombinating 
in  a vacuum,  can  eat  second  intentions.  In  spite  of  the  space  they 
still  occupy  in  pretentious  treatises,  they  are  solemn  humbugs,  and 
it  shows  a lack  of  intellectual  seriousness  to  take  them  seriously  at 
all.  We  live,  it  may  be,  in  a process  of  evolution,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical ends  of  the  higher  human  life  it  is  the  historic  evolution  of 
Western  European  civilization,  and  not  the  cosmogonic  evolution 
of  the  universe.  “Evolution,”  says  John  Fiske,  “is  correcting  our 
perspective.  Events  only  three  thousand  years  old  seem  recent.” 
Do  they  really?  I doubt  it.  But  if  they  do  it  is  because  the  abuse 
of  the  language  of  science  has  so  confused  our  commen  sense  that 
we  habitually  put  our  eye  to  the  big  end  of  the  telescope.  Nobody 
really  believes  that  all  our  social  and  educational  arrangements  are 
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contingent  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  planetesimal  hypothesis  or  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm. 
But  everybody  who  writes  a big  book  on  sociology  pretends  to  be- 
lieve it. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  new  philosophy  of  history  proclaims 
the  diversity  of  man  from  age  to  age,  and  the  great  error  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  its  deficiency  in  historic  imagination.  It 
measured  all  things  by  itself.  As  Shelley  said  of  Wordsworth, 

“It  had  as  much  imagination 
As  a pint  pot,  it  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation 
From  which  to  dart  its  contemplation 
Than  that  whereon  it  stood.” 

That  is  what  we  have  all  been  taught  and  have  all  been  repeating 
for  the  past  hundred  years.  But  are  we  not  in  danger  of  confound- 
ing  psychological  comprehension  and  imaginative  dramatic  sym- 
pathy with  deliberate  acceptance  and  reasoned  approval?  Must  we 
not  discriminate  between  the  imaginative  historical  realization  of 
conditions  unlike  our  own,  and  the  extenuation  of  absolute  wrong, 
the  compromise  with  absolute  error?  The  word  (absolute)  does  not  j 
beg  the  question.  We  mean  what  is  wrong  and  false  by  the  stand-  I 
ards  and  ideals  that  progressively  tend  to  get  themselves  established  1 
in  the  best  minds  from  Homer  to  Tennyson,  from  Thales  to  Dar-  i 
win,  and  to  which  witness  is  born  even  in  the  darkest  times  by  an  i 
enlightened  minority.  This  tendency  is  a fact,  and  it  constitutes 
that  unity  of  the  human  spirit  which  we  deny  and  repudiate  at 
our  peril.  The  existence  in  any  age  or  country  of  one  right  thinking 
representative  of  reason  and  truth  justifies  us  from  this  point  of  ' 
view  in  passing  absolute  judgment  of  condemnation  on  those  who 
sin  against  the  light.  If  superstition  is  a folly  and  a curse,  the  mir- 
acle monger,  .Apollonius  of  Tyana,  cannot  plead  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  for  it  was  the  age  of  Plutarch's  noble  essay  on  superstition. 
The  charlatan  and  faith  healer,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  is  not 
justified  by  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  was  the  con- 
temporary of  the  philosophic  physician  Galen  and  the  clear  eyed 
Lucian.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  cite  long  lists  of  saintly  and  learned  men 
who  approved  of  burning  witches  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  skeptical  humanists  and  philosophic 
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liberals,  the  arguments  of  John  Wier  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  turn  the 
burden  of  proof  and  the  presumption  against  the  intelligence,  the  good 
faith,  or  the  courage  of  any  educated  man  who  countenanced  that 
abomination.  W^e  might  accept  the  plea  that  the  time  spirit  justified 
Calvin  in  burning  Servetus,  if  we  did  not  remember  in  the  same 
century  Zwinglius  and  the  genial  tolerance  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  Montaigne’s  observation  that  it  is  setting  a very  high  value  on 
our  conjectures  to  cook  a man  alive  for  them.  The  sentimental 
rhetoric  of  Victor  Flugo’s  poem  cannot  save  the  inquisitor  Torque- 
mada.  The  plea  that  he  loved  the  heretics  and  burned  them  for 
their  good  will  not  serve.  Sophocles,  Plato,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Boethius,  Roger  Bacon,  St.  Francis,  Giordano  Bruno,  Montaigne, 
Milton  and  Locke,  would  have  judged  him  precisely  as  we  do.  Why 
should  we  unsettle  that  practical  moral  certainty  by  the  affectation 
of  a pseudo-scientific,  dramatically  impartial,  relative  and  psycho- 
logical estimate? 

So  is  our  judgment  of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Beyond  and 
above  the  would-be  scientific  literary  criticism  of  evolution,  is  the 
estimate  of  the  great  book  by  its  abiding  value  for  the  human 
spirit.  Flomeric  theories  come  and  go.  I have  myself  assisted  at 
the  obsequies  of  not  a few.  And  the  theory  of  Homeric  unity, 
which  seems  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  in  1910,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proximating to  that  which  my  scholarly  colleagues  thought  it  mere 
sentimentalism  in  me  to  maintain  in  1892.  Homeric  theories  come 
and  go.  But  Homer  abides,  and  it  is  beginning  to  appear  that  the 
old  fashioned  boys  whose  enthusiasm  was  nourished  on  the  some- 
what artificial  dignity  of  Pope’s  Homer  were  quite  as  near  even 
to  the  scientific  truth  as  are  the  generation  that  were  taught  to  re- 
gard the  poet  as  a lively  barbarian,  chanting  his  rude,  unpremedi- 
tated lays  to  wild  tribesmen  about  the  campfire.  In  Spencer’s 
“Tables  of  Sociology,”  Homer  is  merely  the  witness  to  curious  sur- 
vivals of  barbaric  rites  and  institutions.  To  Matthew  Arnold,  he  is 
the  clearest  souled  of  men,  and  the  chief  prop  of  the  mind,  the  Iliad 
is  the  “most  important  poetical  monument  existing,”  and  its  finest 
lines  are  the  touchstone  of  the  “grand  style  in  simplicity.”  There 
is  place  for  both  points  of  view,  but  the  place  of  the  one  is  the 
conjectural  science  of  a decade,  and  that  of  the  other  the  eternal 
soul  of  humanism. 
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Systems  of  philosophy  have  their  day  and  pass,  but  the  Socratic 
dialogues  remain,  and  Plato,  as  Emerson  says,  makes  havoc  with 
our  originalities.  Time  fails  to  explain  to  you  how  exquisitely 
funny  are  the  hasty  modern  interpreters  who  apologize  for  his 
logic,  the  German  specialists  who  discover  his  fallacies  and  self- 
contradictions,  the  commencement  orators  of  science  who  proclaim 
his  "passing.” 

Cicero  lived  before  the  days  of  modern  science,  and  had  his 
personal  weaknesses,  but  in  the  forum  of  human  reason  his  intelli- 
gence needs  less  allowance  and  apology  than  Gladstone’s.  And  the 
eighteenth  century  statesmen,  who  quoted  him  freely  and  regarded 
him  as  a man  and  a brother,  understood  him  better  than  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mommsen  have. 

How  shall  we  know  the  true  Dante  ? By  immersing  ourselves 
in  parochial  Italian  politics  and  scholastic  philosophy  and  dwelling 
solely  on  the  things  that  divide  him  from  us,  or  by  learning  to 
distill  from  this  detail  the  universal  quality  of  soul  that  makes  of 
him  the  mind  in  whose  spiritual  communion  Kant  and  Gladstone 
and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Tennyson  find  most  affinity  and 
most  solace. 

The  critical  scholar  must  study  Shakespeare  as  an  Elizabethan, 
with  the  vocabulary,  the  information  and  the  prejudices  of  his  fel- 
low Elizabethans.  The  science  of  comparative  literature  may  class- 
ify him  as  the  poet  of  feudalism  and  contrast  him  with  Homer,  poet 
of  the  tribe,  Aeschylus,  poet  of  the  city  state,  Dante,  poet  of  Ca- 
tholicism, Geothe,  poet  of  modern  culture,  Walt  Whitman,  poet  of 
the  coming  democracy.  But  the  true  Shakespeare  soars  to  heights 
above  these  distinctions,  where  Walt  Whitman  and  the  lesser  Eliza- 
bethans are  invisible,  and  where  he  holds  converse  with  his  peers 
across  the  centuries.  The  real  Shakespeare  is  not  the  Elizabeth- 
an playwright  who  throws  sops  to  the  Cerberus  of  the  pit,  but  the 
poetic  mirror  of  universal  humanity,  the  magician  whose  golden 
phrase  “sweetly  torments  us  with  invitations  to  its  own  inaccessible 
home,”  the  supreme  word  compeller  who  stamps  the  seal  and  su- 
perscription of  his  imagination  upon  truths  equally  valid  for 
the  Homeric  tribe  and  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

Thus,  as  I have  already  hinted,  the  naive  reader  who  interprets 
every  book  as  if  it  were  written  now  and  here  and  addressed  to 
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liim  will  often  err  less  than  the  philosopher  of  relativity  who  per- 
sists in  making  condescending  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  deficiencies  which  we  detect  in  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past 
arc  apt  to  prove  those  of  our  own  imperfect  perception  and  mis- 
placed emphasis.  As  Morley  says  of  Emerson,  all  great  minds  per- 
ceive all  things : the  only  difference  is  in  the  order  in  which  they 
shall  choose  to  place  them.  They  see  in  its  relation  to  the  whole 
the  particular  asjiect  of  life  which  the  glamor  of  their  art  and  the 
potency  of  their  genius  throws  into  excessive  relief  for  us.  And 
our  more  intimate  study  of  them  is  a progressive  rediscovery  in 
them  of  the  forestalling  and  explaining  away  of  our  over  hasty  cen- 
sures. I do  not  mean  by  this  to  vindicate  a papal  infallibility  for  great 
writers,  but  merely  to  affirm  that  the  appreciation  of  their  ex- 
cellency is  a more  fruitful  study  than  the  criticism  of  their  defects, 
or  the  attempt  to  account  for  them  by  vigorous  and  rigorous  sys- 
tems. 

Our  idea  might  be  further  illustrated  by  the  great  books  of  the 
second  order,  those  that  fall  short  of  the  highest  imaginative  in- 
spiration, but  which  are  yet  world  books  by  virtue  of  wealth  of 
content,  justice  of  observation,  subtlety  of  wit,  sagacity  of  judg- 
ment, sanity  in  the  criticism  of  life.  Foremost  in  this  class  are 
the  great  reservoir  hooks,  books  that  collect  from  the  past  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  future  enormous  stores  of  obseiwation  and  sage  re- 
flection. Plutarch,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  Lucretius,  Boethius,  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  Burton,  and  last,  but  for  us  Americans  not  least, 
Emerson's  Essays.  To  these  we  may  add  the  great  wits  and  satirists, 
Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Lucian,  Moliere,  Rabelais,  La  Bruy- 
ers.  Swift,  Pope.  M'hen  we  have  stripped  from  them  all  scurrility,  all 
declamation,  all  merely  local  hits  and  topical  songs,  we  find  that 
the}-  all  employ  the  same  trenchant  reason,  the  same  wholesome 
laughter,  to  lash  the  same  follies,  expose  the  same  pettinesses,  and 
shame  us  by  contrast  into  recognition  of  the  same  ideal  of  a larger 
and  truer  humanity.  A like  lesson  is  taught  by  the  books  of  char- 
acters and  aphorisms,  the  books  of  the  wisdom  of  life,  and  the  max- 
ims of  good  sense,  of  which  Mill  said  that  there  is  a nearly  equal  sup- 
ply in  all  ages,  while  Schopenhauer  puts  the  same  thought  less  good- 
naturedly  in  the  remark  that  in  every  age  wise  men  have  said  the 
same  things  and  fools  have  done  the  same  things,  namely  the  con- 
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trary.  But  most  of  all  is  the  lesson  of  the  unity  of  reason  brought 
home  to  us  by  increasing  experience  of  the  fair  proportion  of  san- 
ity and  intelligence  that  we  can  count  upon  meeting  in  the  better 
books  of  the  darkest  ages  and  in  the  most  obsolete  branches  of 
literature.  Genius  sometimes  fails,  but  the  torch  of  reason  is  nev- 
er extinguished.  The  Epigonoi  of  Alexandria  and  Rome  did  not 
attain  the  artistic  heights  of  the  ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus,  but 
on  nearer  acquaintance  many  of  them  prove  to  be  scholars  and 
gentlemen  uncommonly  like  those  of  our  own  day.  The  really 
good  mystics,  a Philo  Judaeus,  a Plotinus,  when  we  allow  for  their 
peculiar  rhetoric  and  the  trick  of  allegory  turn  out  to  be  very  sensible 
fellows.  It  is  only  the  weaklings  that  take  to  table  rappings,  divine 
healing,  thought  transference,  Mrs.  Piper,  and  Madame  Eusapia 
Palladino.  The  dark  ages  are  illumined  not  only  by  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  Provencal  lyric,  and  fitful  flashes  of  genius  and  saint- 
liness, but  by  Boethius,  through  whom  King  Alfred,  Dante  and 
Chaucer  are  still  in  touch  with  Plato,  by  the  learning  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  A'enerable  Bede,  the  speculative  insight  of  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  the  scientific  divinations  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  hu- 
manism of  John  of  Salisbury,  the  liberalism  of  William  of  Ockham. 

We  do  not  now  need  to  read  the  Latin  writing  scholars  of 
the  Renaissance.  But  those  who  do  dip  into  them  are  amazed  at 
the  stores,  not  merely  of  erudition,  but  of  intelligence,  right  feeling, 
sound  psychology,  and  anticipations  of  modern  thought  found  in 
such  men  as  Politian,  Erasmus,  Vives,  Bruno,  and  Gassendi.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  a recent  perusal  of  old  Burton  I have  been  struck  not 
so  much  with  the  learning  of  the  man  as  with  the  good  sense  and 
keen  discrimination  of  one  whom  Taine,  misled  perhaps  by  his 
fantastic  table  of  contents,  represents  as  merely  an  absurd  pedant. 
This  is  not  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  that  every  extension  of 
our  reading  brings  us.  A large  proportion  of  the  good  if  secondary 
writers  of  the  past  are  much  more  rational  than  minor  critics  and 
compilers  of  modern  textbooks  represent  them  to  be.  Their  errors 
and  oddities  are  always  exaggerated  by  the  writers  of  the  next  en- 
suing age,  who  feel  too  deeply  the  differences  in  the  fashion  of  their 
expression  to  appreciate  their  agreement  in  the  fundamentals  of 
reason.  Even  the  representatives  of  the  pseudo-classicism,  which 
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the  romantic  revolt  has  made  a byword  with  us,  make  a very  differ- 
ent appearance  in  their  own  person  from  that  which  they  present 
in  the  pages  of  so  fair  a summarizer  as  Mr.  Saintsbury.  Even  La 
Harpe  in  France  and  Rymer  in  England,  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  One  may  despise  the  character  and  depreciate  the  in- 
fluence of  Rousseau.  But  the  first  impression  on  actually  reading 
his  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inec]uality  of  his  “Social  Contract,”  is 
one  of  amazed  indignation  at  the  discovery  that  Rousseau  himself 
anticipates  most  of  the  qualifications  and  objections  of  the  critics 
who  represent  him  as  a rhetorician  of  genius,  incapable  of  consecu- 
tive thought.  In  short,  as  Mill  I believe  said,  there  are  two  classes 
of  mind,  recognized  in  the  vocabulary  of  no  party,  but  marking  a 
more  important  distinction  than  any  party  line,  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior, the  strong  and  the  weak.  It  is  perhaps  expecting  too  much  to 
ask  that  we  teachers,  commentators,  and  text  book  writers  should 
admit  that  the  majority  of  us  do  not  belong  to  the  superior  class. 

Space  failing  for  further  illustration  of  the  applications  of  our 
idea,  I may  touch  in  closing  on  its  practical  helpfulness  for  educa- 
tion and  culture  and  its  value  as  a sentiment,  a feeling.  It  eman- 
cipates and  liberates  us,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  formulas  and 
catchwords  of  contemporary  vogue,  which  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
forgetting,  because  we  are  rarely  allowed  to  hear  anything  else  We 
shall  still  retain  sufficient  faith  in  progress,  science,  evolution,  rela- 
tivity, the  historic  method,  and  other  conquests  of  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  century  mind.  But  we  shall  view  them  in  relation  to  a 
larger  whole  and  apply  them  with  a saving  common  sense  and  sense 
of  humor  which  mere  science  does  not  always  give.  Democracy,  too, 
is  a conquest  of  progress  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  losing.  But  we 
shall  henceforth  interpret  it  as  equality  of  opportunity,  not  equal- 
ization of  values.  We  shall  not  take  it  to  mean  that  one  book  is  as 
good  a-  another,  or  that  books  written  to  flatter  the  multitude  and 
gratify  the  natural  taste  for  bathos  of  the  unregenerate  man  are 
necessarily  “more  highly  evolved”  than  the  products  of  feudalism 
or  the  ancient  city  state.  The  spirit  of  humanism  knows  nothing 
of  these  classifications  of  the  “science  of  literature.”  There  is  one 
great  society  alone  on  earth,  the  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead. 
That  society  is  and  always  will  be  an  aristocracy.  But  the  door  of 
opportunity  that  gives  access  to  it  opens  easily  to  the  keys  of  a sound 
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culture,  and  is  closed  only  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  fixes 
our  hypnotized  vision  on  the  passing  phantasmagoria.  A certain  type 
of  educator  is  given  to  denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the  classics 
There  is  no  intellectual  tyranny  comparable  to  that  exercised  over 
the  imagination  by  the  present,  the  up-to-date,  with  its  incessant 
panorama  of  self-representation,  its  myriad  voiced  iteration  of  itself 
from  the  newspapers,  the  dime  magazines,  the  platforms  that  mold 
or  enforce  the  opinions  of  ninety  million  men.  The  new  psychologists 
have  coined  a question-begging  epithet  into  a pseudo-scientific  term 
‘•imsoneism,’-  or  liatred  of  novelty,  to  stigmatize  the  hesitation  of 
culture  to  accept  every  popgun  of  hypothesis  as  the  crack  of  doom 
What  Greek  compound  will  do  justice  to  that  hatred  of  the  old  that 
distaste  for  everything  not  mentioned  in  yesterday’s  newspaper 
which  seals  their  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  generation  which 
they  are  educating,  to  so  much  of  the  inherited  beauty  and  wisdom 
of  the  world  ? The  present,  like  the  poor,  we  shall  always  have 
with  us.  The  effect  of  educating  the  undergraduate  solely  on  the 
literature  and  the  ideas  of  the  day  will  be  to  clothe  the  graduate  for 
hfe  m that  most  hopelessly  obsolete  of  all  garbs,  the  fashion  of 
yesterday.  Those  books  only  will  never  grow  obsolete  and  out  of 
date  whose  fashion,  like  the  unwritten  law  to  which  Antigone  ap- 
pealed, is  not  of  today  nor  yesterday,  but  of  all  time.  They  only  can 
diffuse  through  the  college  life  that  gracious  and  serene  atmosphere 
of  beauty  and  right  reason  in  which  the  young  soul  can  attain  its 
fullest  stature.  The  literature  of  the  hour  and  the  place  may  titillate 
and  entertain,  but  only  the  timeless  literature  of  the  world  can 
elevate,  refine  and  console. 

Even  to  him  whose  heart  fresh  sorrow  wrings 
There  comes  a solace  when  the  minstrel  sings. 

He  sings  the  heroes  of  the  olden  time. 

And  gods  that  walk  Olympian  heights  sublime. 

And  brings  swift  oubliance  of  every  woe ; 

Such  spells  the  gifts  of  heavenly  song  bestow.” 

Hie  Homeric  rhapsode  no  longer  chants  the  fall  of  Ilion;  the  white 
Muses  that  taught  Hesiod  gleam  no  more  in  the  moon- 
light where  Helicon  breaks  down  in  cliff  to  the  sea;  Sappho’s  divine 
twtoise  shell  is  vocal  no  longer;  no  more  the  rolling  anapaestic  curls 
Ike  vapor  over  Athenian  shrines  in  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus ; 
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the  Pan’s  pipe  of  the  Theocritean  shepherd  has  ceased  to  vie  m 
sweetness  with  the  rustling  of  the  pines  by  the  fountain  and  the 
lowing  of  the  distant  kine ; the  nightingales  of  Bion  have  fallen  mute, 
and  the  water  springs  that  spake  are  quenched  and  dead ; the  heard 
melodies  have  passed  away.  But  those  who  can  listen  to  the  lordly 
music  flowing  from  the  illimitable  years,  those  whose  souls  a culture 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  old  fashioned  has  keyed  to  re- 
ceive the  far,  faint  vibrations  of  the  past,  for  them  those  soft  pipes 
play  on,  not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared,  pipe  to  the  spirit 
ditties  of  no  tone. 

And  I trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  fantastic  if  I add  that 
this  feeling  of  communion  with  the  past,  this  sentiment  of  the  unity 
of  the  world’s  best  literature,  is  an  emotional  refuge  from  the  deso- 
latinaf  sense  of  vastness  and  confusion  which  results  from  the  im- 
mensity  and  the  dispersion  of  our  intellectual  interests.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  that  nameless  horror  of  the  infinite  which  overcomes 
us  at  the  thought  of  endless  space  and  time.  “The  eternal  silence 
of  those  infinite  spaces  appals  me,”  says  Pascal.  And  even  the  aus- 
tere Herbert  Spencer  writes  in  his  last  book,  “Of  late  years  the  con- 
sciousness that  without  origin  or  cause  infinite  void  space  has  existed 
from  all  eternity  and  will  exist  when  man  has  passed  away  fills  me 
with  a feeling  from  which  I shrink.”  The  highest  imaginative  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment  is  Tennyson’s  poem  “Vastness,”  with  its 
refrain, 

“Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drowned  in  the 
deeps  of  a meaningless  Past.” 

From  that  waste  welter  of  endless  space  and  time,  the  dome  of 
a library  shuts  us  in  to  tlie  warm  little  world  of  literature,  charged 
with  human  thought  and  feeling.  This  is  the  true  Mid-garth  of 
Norse  mythology,  the  merry  middle  earth,  strongly  fenced  against 
Ut-garth,  the  icy  barrier  of  the  world,  the  home  of  the  gigantic  ab- 
stractions of  physical  science,  only  one  remove  from  Niflheim  and 
the  gulfs  of  chaos.  The  desolate  aeons  of  geologic  time  shrink  to  the 
thirty  post-Homeric  centuries,  and  the  myriads  of  lonely  suns  and 
the  waste  vacancies  of  inter-stellar  space  become  only  the  dim  back- 
ground for  those  luminous  points,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Paris,  Weimar,  London. 

But  again  within  this  human  world  another  vastitude  confronts 
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xis  from  wliicli  we  can  find  refuge  only  in  some  simplifying  selec- 
tion of  the  best.  A huge  collection  of  antiquities,  a many  corridored 
art  gallery,  the  millions  of  volumes  gathered  beneath  the  great  dome 
of  the  British  museum,  are  hardly  less  oppressive  to  the  soul  than 
the  myriads  of  rolling  suns  that  burn  and  brand  his  nothingness 
into  man.  Infinite  is  the  detail  of  modern  erudition.  Unless  we  find 
a way  to  master  it,  it  will  master  us  and  crush  our  spirit.  If  litera- 
ture and  history  are  a Heraclitean  flux  of  facts,  if  one  event  is  as 
significant  as  another,  one  book,  one  idea,  the  equivalent  of  another 
as  objects  of  abstract  science,  we  may  for  a time  bravely  tread  the 
mill  of  scholastic  routine^  but  in  the  end  the  soul  will  succumb  to  an 
immense  lassitude  and  bafflement.  But  if,  to  wrest  the  old  Platonic 
phrases  once  more  to  our  purpose,  the  flux  is  not  all,  if  the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  are  something  real  and  ascertainable,  if  these 
eternal  ideals  reembody  themselves  from  age  to  age  essentially  the 
same  in  the  imaginative  visions  of  supreme  genius  and  in  the  per- 
sistent sanity  and  rationality  of  the  world’s  best  books,  then  our 
reading  and  study  are  redeemed,  both  from  the  obsessions  of  the 
hour,  and  the  tyranny  of  quantitative  measures  and  mechanical 
methods.  The  boundless  ocean  of  books  is  before  us,  and  the  cour- 
ageous reader  will  make  many  a bold  voyage  of  discovery  to  rarely 
visited  shores.  But  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by  will  he  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  the  books  that  preserve  from  age  to  age  the 
precious  distillation  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  finest  flower.  They  are 
not  so  many  but  that  he  may  in  time  hope  to  seek  them  out  and  in 
some  sort  to  know  them.  They  are  comparatively  few,  but: 

“That  few  is  all  the  world  which  with  a few 
Doth  ever  live  and  move  and  work  and  love.” 

PAUL  SHOREY. 
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Address  of  Welcome  to  the  New  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


You  have  become  members  of  a society  that  possesses  a long 
and  honorable  history.  It  was  founded  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
1776  in  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  It 
has  included  in  its  roll  of  members  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  American  history.  Its  71. chapters  are  now  found  in  the 
colleges  of  26  states.  It  is  a democratic  organization  open  to  all 
races,  both  sexes  and  possessing  no  secrets.  Its  spirit  and  purpose  ap- 
pear in  its  motto  “Philosophy  the  Guide  of  Life.”  It  is  a union  of 
scholars  existing  for  the  promotion  of  scholarship  and  character 
among  the  college  and  university  students  of  the  United  States. 

I may  point  out  to  you  therefore  certain  implied  obligations 
which  will  rest  upon  you  as  members  of  this  ancient  and  honorable 
society. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  you  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of 
scholarship.  In  a day  when  many  lesser  interests  receive  enthusi- 
astic emphasis,  you  will  emphasize  the  dignity  of  scholarship. 
You  will  value  habits  of  intellectual  thrift,  the  capacity  for  strenuous 
mental  exertion,  the  toughness  of  mental  fibre  that  is  able  to  endure 
the  strain  of  prolonged  intellectual  activity  and  to  grow  stronger 
under  the  strain.  Such  capacity  for  tireless  intellectual  effort  as 
tradition  attributes  to  the  college  careers  of  two  of  our  members. 
Senator  Charles  Summer  of  an  earlier  generation  and  Governor 
Charles  Hughes  of  our  own  day,  furnishes  us  with  incentive. 

I do  not  mean  that  you  will  foster  the  love  of  marks  or  the 
mere  desire  to  secure  the  academic  rank  requisite  for  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Our  aim  is  not  to  secure  recruits  for  our  or- 
ganization but  to  advance  learning. 

You  will  be  eager  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  in  Oberlin  condu- 
cive to  sound  learning.  Students  who  come  here  must  find  a subtle 
compulsion  in  the  academic  atmosphere  demanding  of  them  the  intel- 
lectual mastery  of  certain  phases  at  least  of  some  important  subject. 
They  must  love  research  in  the  languages  and  literatures  and  history 
of  the  past.  They  must  feel  themselves  incited  to  the  creation  of 
new  literature  to  the  solution  of  modern  problems.  They  must  long 
to  make  new  discoveries  in  science  and  to  be  inventors  of  useful  de- 
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vices.  They  must  feel  a great  passion  for  adding  something  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

Furthermore  it  will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  emphasize  scholar- 
ship not  as  an  end  but  in  its  relation  to  true  life  and  character.  “Good 
moral  character  and  high  scholarship,”  are  our  traditional  condi- 
tions of  membership.  We  stand  for  a trained  mind  the  servant  of 
a good  will  expresing  itself  through  a strong  efficient  body.  You  will 
be  among  the  foremost  in  promoting  honesty  in  our  college  life,  in 
putting  the  ban  on  shabby  preparation  for  the  class  room  and  on 
elusive  recitation. 

You  will  stand  for  the  close  connection  between  the  honest  col- 
lege life  and  the  disposition  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  whose 
academic  opportunities  have  been  less  than  ours.  We  recognize  the 
debt  of  learning  to  labor,  a debt  which  we  propose  to  pay  by  devot- 
ing the  power  of  trained  intellects  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial 
problems  of  our  day.  The  great  army  of  day  laborers  have  kept  us 
here  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  we  must  bring  them  something 
back. 

It  is  the  tradition  of  our  society  that  its  members  shall  show 
high  character  by  carrying  the  power  of  trained  intellect  into  the 
sphere  of  politics.  Phi  Beta  was  born  in  days  of  political  peril.  On 
the  evening  when  the  college  boys,  who  founded  the  society,  first 
met  in  formal  session.  General  Washington  was  preparing  to  get 
his  troops  across  the  Deleware.  A little  more  than  four  years  after 
the  first  meeting  the  British  troops  appeared  on  the  coast  with  Bene- 
dict Arnold  among  them.  The  college  was  in  confusion.  The  Phi 
Beta  men  hastily  committed  their  records  to  the  care  of  the  Col- 
lege Steward  and  for  68  years  the  chapter  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege was  without  membership.  The  fifty  men  who  were  members 
of  the  Virginia  chapter  from  1776  to  1781  rendered  political  ser- 
vice whose  value  can  scarcely  be  parralelled  by  the  service  of  any 
other  group.  The  society  was  carried  to  Yale  and  Harvard  soon 
after  its  founding  in  Virginia  and  from  these  and  other  New  Eng- 
land college  a long  line  of  Phi  Beta  men  passed  to  distinguished 
service  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
President  Taft  are  the  foremost  among  them  in  contemporary  polit- 
ical life. 

On  this  evening  of  the  day  when  we  have,  decorated  the  graves 
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of  our  soldier  dead,  we  do  well  to  remember  that  Phi  Beta  is  a 
band  of  union,  between  North  and  South.  It  was  born  in  the  South 
and  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  southland  was  given  to  the  North. 
It  grew  to  large  dimensions  in  the  North  and  now  from  North  and 
South  alike  its  members  come  up  to  its  National  Council.  In  the 
name  of  all  of  our  fellow  members  I welcome  you  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Zeta  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH 
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University  News 


ROLL  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of 
Oberlin  Alumni  elected  to  the  Oberlin 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  records  of  all  classes  previous 
to  1878  were  burned  in  the  chapel  fire. 
The  members  from  the  classes  pre- 
vious to  that  year  have  been  chosen 
in  the  following  manner.  For  the 
early  classes  when  no  members 
are  now  living  it  was  necessary  to 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  recent 
men  who  know  the  classes.  Their 
opinions  coincided  so  well  that  the 
chapter  felt  justified  in  proceeding 
to  the  election  of  the  people  these  in- 
dicated. For  the  class  of  1837  no  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  Only 
graduates  of  the  classical  course  have 
been  eliglbie  for  membership  down  to 
the  time  when  the  other  courses  were 
made  full  four  year  courses.  From 
that  time  one-eighth  of  the  grad- 
uating class  has  been  elected  with- 
out reference  to  the  course  taken 
and  without  reference  to  the  relative 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the 
classes.  Some  time  ago  several  grad- 
uates of  the  literary  course  were 
elected  by  mistake  and  their  elections 
have  been  recalled. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1843 
down  to  1877  letters  were  sent  to  all 
living  graduates  of  the  classical 
course  asking  them  to  select  from 
their  class  the  members  to  be  elected 
to  the  chapter  on  the  basis  of  their 
college  record.  From  their  votes,  the 
roll  of  the  chapter  was  made  up.  The 
persons  chosen  in  all  cases  received 
substantial  majorities  and  in  any 
case  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 


class  an  extra  person  was  elected 
from  that  class.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  in  these  classes  the 
work  was  practically  all  required, 
the  classes  were  small  and  a man’s 
scholarship  was  much  better  known 
to  his  classmates  than  it  is  now. 

The  members  of  Oberlin  Chapter 
who  have  received  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa key  from  other  colleges  are: 

J.  W.  Bradshaw,  Middlebury  College 
E.  B.  Branson,  University  of  Kansas 

E.  I.  Bosworth,  Yale. 

W.  D.  Cairns,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
A.  H.  Currier,  Bowdoin 
G.  W.  Fiske,  Amherst 

F.  O.  Grover,  Dartmouth 
W.  J.  Hutchins,  Yale 

F.  F.  Jewett,  Yale 
A.  H.  Lybyer,  Princeton 
M.  M.  Metcalf,  Johns  Hopkins 
J.  T.  Shaw,  Brown 
C.  H.  A.  Wager,  Colgate  University 
Mrs.  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  Vassar 
J.  R.  Wightman,  Johns  Hopkins 
The  officers  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  supper.  May  30, 
were : 

President,  E.  I.  Bosworth 
Vice  President,  J.  T.  Shaw 
Sec.  and  Treas.  W.  D.  Cairns 

Those  elected  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege are  the  following,  deceased  per- 
sons being  indicated  by  : 

1838 

* G.  N.  Alien 

* James  H.  Fairchild 

* M.  E.  Strieby 

1839 

* Samuel  D.  Cochran 

* William  Cochran 
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1840 

♦Willard  Burr 

* C A.  Jennison 

1841 

* J.  H.  Kedzie 

* Mrs.  Mary  Riidd-Allen 

1842 

*E.  B.  Fairfield 

1843 

* L.  English 

* E.  Hall 

E.  A.  West 

1844 

Mrs.  Emily  Fairchild-Fairfield 
Mrs.  Catherine  Jennings-Parsons 

184s 

♦Mrs.  Harriet  Gannis-Arey 

* Mrs.  Sarah  Blachly-Bradley 

* J.  E.  Ingersoll 

1846 

♦Mrs.  Abigail  Allen-Hosford 
♦James  Monroe 
♦Francis  B.  Pond 

1847 

* T B.  Hudson 

* R.  C.  Kedzie 

* C.  H.  Penfield 

1848 

* M.  Day 

Mrs.  Anna  Mahon-North 

* E.  B.  Wood 

1849 

* E.  P.  Clis'bee 

* C.  C.  Starbuck 

1850 

* F.  V.  Hayden 

* John  Haywood 

1851 

* J.  D.  Cox 

* J.  M.  Ellis 

1852 

* D.  N.  Bordwell 

1853 

* Bartlett 

1854 

* A.  E.  Beecher 


♦W.  D.  Gunning 

1855 

♦Miss  Almeda  H.  Booth 

1856 

J.  G.  W.  Cowles 

1857 

*E.  M.  Cravath 

♦ A.  H.  Ross 

1858 

S.  J.  Buck 

♦ T.  S.  Brown 
J.  H.  Crum 
Leroy  Warren 

1859 

*E.  H.  Merrill 

♦ W.  D.  Scrimegeour 

G.  F.  Wright 

1860 

E.  C.  Barnard 
P.  C.  Hayes 
J.  H.  Laird 

1861 

Mrs.  Marietta  Day-Disbro 

♦ Mrs.  Julia  Hosford-Merrell 
♦C.  A.  Kenaston 

W.  W.  Kinsley 

1862 

♦ C.  P.  Brockway 

H.  A.  Burrell 

♦ G.  T.  Fairchild 

♦ J.  B.  T.  Marsh 

1863 

♦W.  M.  .'Xmpt 

♦ J.  M.  .\twater 

1864 

♦ G.  R.  Morgan 
C.  N.  Pond 

1865 

♦ W.  Kinkaid 

♦ T.  Wilder 

♦ A.  A.  Wright 

♦ W.  E.  C.  Wright 

1866 

♦Miss  A.  E.  F.  Morgan 
Miss  H.  C.  Morgan 
W.  H.  Ryder 
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1867 

R.  T.  Cross 
J.  G.  Fraser 
John  Jeffers 
P.  H.  Kaiser 

1 868 

C.  B.  Bradley 

F.  W.  Fairfield 

* Miss  H.  S.  Morgan 

1869 

W.  C.  Cochran 
J.  H.  Ford 

1870 

J.  F.  Baldwin 

* Miss  Frederika  B.  Hull 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler 

* C.  L.  Parker 

1871 

* G.  L.  Atkinson 

* A.  F.  Hatch 
C.  H.  Hulburd 

1872 

T.  E.  Burton 

S.  E.  Eastman 

L.  B.  Hall 

*Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan-Frasc'r 
J.  F.  Vaile 

1873 

C.  G.  Baldwin 
S.  S.  Cryor 

A.  Hadden 

1874 

Mrs.  Fanny  Rice-Smith 
A.  T.  Swing 
J.  H.  Teller 

1875 

D.  H.  Flett 
J.  D.  Mills 
J.  F.  Peck 

M.  Starr 

1876 

E.  K.  Fairchild 
W.  G.  Frost 

S.  C.  Huntington 
*E.  J.  Malle 
C.  B.  Martin 


1877 

G.  E.  Crane 

H.  D.  Goodenough 
C.  E.  Monroe 

1878 

William  E.  Barnhart 
Irving  W.  Metcalf 
Wesley  M.  Stover 
* Geordie  Zeno  Whitney 
Francis  A.  Wilcox 

1879 

Wilbert  Lee  Anderson 
Mary  Emily  Case 
Henry  Churchill  King 
Mrs.  Alice  Mead-Swing 

1880 

Mrs.  Susan  Kendall-Blanchard 
Mrs.  Lydia  Cone-Curtis 
David  Alexander  Haylor 
Mrs.  Ida  Beagle-Mosher 
Mrs.  Nettie  Munson-Warner 
iSSi 

Harriet  Eliza  Cushman 
Edward  Thomson  Harper 
Archibald  Eugene  Thomson 

1882 

Oliver  Earle  Hotchkiss 
Charles  Albert  Judson 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Peck-Matter 
Mrs.  Mary  Hubbell-Willard 

1883 

Josephine  L.  Fish 

Adeline  B.  Hawes 

Myra  J.  Howes 

Florence  N.  Jones 

Charles  W.  Purple 

Mary  L.  Regal 

Mrs.  Janet  MtKelvey-Swift 

1884 

Mary  Lovina  Atwood 
Mrs.  Lucy  Langdon-Burwell 
Sarah  Luella  Miner 
Frank  Louis  Van  Cleef 
*Alice  Younglove 
1883 

Frederick  Anderegg 
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Marston  Stanley  Freeman 
Mrs.  Olive  Atwood-llumphrey 
John  Milton  Putnam  Metcalf 
Philo  Perry  Safford 

1886 

Mrs.  Mary  Clark-Ghild 
Robert  .“Mmer  Harper 
Mrs.  Louise  Brice-Jones 
Rosa  Maritta  Thompson 

1887 

Mrs.  Anna  Vetter-Bassett 
William  Embert  Chamberlin 
*Mrs.  Adell  Holliday-Hauser 
Worrallo  Whitney 

1888 

Frank  L.  Case 

Mrs.  Mary  Ingrahara-Hayward 
Albert  M.  Hyde 
Mrs.  Agnes  Fairchild-Kirshner 
* Mrs.  Hettie  Carpenter-Morse 

1889 

Barbara  Isabella  Buchanan 
Fred  Eugene  Leonard 
Harvey  Price  Moyer 
James  Brady  Smiley 
Frederic  Floyd  Thwing 

1890 

Mrs.  May  Marks-Atwater 

William  Mason  Bennett 

Eugene  Howard  Harper 

Mrs.  Louise  Pond-Jewell 

George  Barr  Laird 

Mrs.  Annie  Mannington-Wheelock 

1891 

Edith  Margaret  Clarke 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan 
Henry  Titus  West 
George  Durand  Wilder 

1892 

Mirs.  Clarissa  Pendleton-Brown 
William  Trumbull  Holmes 
David  Peter  Simpson 

1893 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles 
Edward  Dana  Durand 
Mrs.  Mary  Bennett-Durand 


George  Warren  Hinman 
Susan  Fidelite  Hinman 
Paul  John  Mohr 

1894 

Emma  Gillis 
Elmer  Perry  McClure 
Josephine  -Alberta  Robinson 
Mrs.  Grace  Fraser- Waugh 
Lucy  Lamb  Wilson 

1895 

Ida  Catherine  Allen 
Ozro  Robinson  Newcomb 
Charles  Francis  McClure 

* Mrs.  Susan  Currier-Ornes 

1896 

Bessie  Minerva  Avery 
Harriet  Edna  Chamberlain 
Robert  Henry  Cowley 
Jane  McCartney  Doren 
Ethelbert  Vincent  Grabill 
Asa  Strong  Hardy  Jr. 

Henry  Joseph  Haskell 
Mary  Josephine  Nelson 
Edward  Henry  Rhoades 

1897 

William  Leon  Dawson 
Mrs.  Grace  Erwin-Curtiss 
Clayton  King  Fauver 
Florence  Mary  Fitch 
Louis  Eleazer  Lord 
Harriet  Evelyn  Penfield 
Edward  Alanson  Miller 
Mrs.  Claire  Augusta  Rudd-McDon- 
ald 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Sheffield- 
Stelle 

Ella  Maria  Stanley 

* Thomas  Maynard  Taylor 
Mabel  Pearl  Wetterling 

1898 

Charles  Zimmerman  .Aughenbaugh 
Mrs.  Nellie  Bowen-t-ampbell 
Ralph  Loren  Cheney 
George  Harrison  Durand 
Mrs.  Anna  Fairfield-Stuart 
Helen  Topping  French 
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Herbert  Leslie  Uviatt 
Edith  Margaret  Penfield 
Mrs.  Elinore  Jon'es-Seanilari 
Mrs.  Edith  Whiting-Thatcher 
Lucien  Thompson  Warner 

1899 

Giistavus  Adolphus  Anderegg 
Jessie  Anna  Caughey 
^lary  Alice  Cooledge 
Abba  Durant  Harrington 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Harrington-Dutton 
Mary  Eliza  Hosford 
Clarence  Chrisinan  Johnson 
Ceorge  Grant  Life 
Mrs.  Frances  Partridge-Lord 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Savage-Hawley 
Mrs.  Alice  Sinclair-Dodge 
Esther  Cochrane  Ward 

1900 

]\lrs.  Edith  Bloom-Immel 

Burton  Ralph  Cole 

Lidie  Harrold 

Russell  Parsons  Jameson 

Joseph  Richardson  Miller 

Mrs.  Rose  May  Munger-Oviatt 

Mrs.  Mary  Shurtleff-Storey 

iMary  Emily  Sinclair 

Mrs.  Florence  Voorhees-Phinney 

Mrs.  Helen  Wright-Dutton 

1901 

Mrs.  Alice  Fairfield-Saam 
Anna  Lucille  Holding 
John  Mercer  Langston 
Joseph  Mayo  Metcalf 
Rev.  William  Moreton  Owen 
*Mrs.  Rena  Gridley-Pettibone 
Mary  Savage, 

William  B.  Simcox 
Charlene  Edna  Sperry 
Rev.  Seeley  Kelley  Tompkins 

1902 

Iva  Irene  Brown 
Mrs.  Alice  Charles-Reid 
Mrs.  Nora  Eade-Chapman 
Myra  Alice  Godfrey 
Roy  Vernon  Hill 


Mrs.  Cecil  Johnson-Harpham 
Margery  Strong 
Helen  Eliza  Sweet 
Florence  Louise  Westlake 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wright-Barton 

1903 

Mrs.  Katharine  Crafts-Adanis 

Mrs.  Anna  Cady-McKenzie 

Dahl  B.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Alice  Francis  Judd 

liattie  M.  Henderson 

Mabel  A.  Jones 

Harry  L.  Marsh 

James  B.  Miller 

Mrs.  Nellie  Parsons-Wright 

Emelyn  F.  Peck 

Mrs.  Alice  Carey-Strong 

Mrs.  Anna  White-Tenney 

Frank  W.  Vincent 

1904 

Genevieve  Brandt 
Ernest  B.  Chamberlain 
William  H.  Chapin 
Anna  E.  Fulton 
Edna  C.  Grant 
Agnes  Louise  Griswold 
Bertha  Hatch 
James  S.  Luckey 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher-Place 
Alma  G.  Stokey 
Herbert  A.  Sturges 
Frank  C.  Van  Cleef 

1905 

Edna  M.  Barrows 
Alta  R.  Blood 
Helen  I.  Clouse 
Opal  Celia  Francis 
William  F.  Harris 
Ida  B.  Hull 
Florence  L.  Page 
Raymond  F.  Rice 
Mary  E.  Rodhouse 
Ross  W.  Sanderson 
Kathleen  Senton 
McConnell  Shank 
Anna  L.  Strong 
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Mrs.  Ruth  Haynes-Warth 
Mrs.  Marion  Bissell-Webb 
1909 

Georgia  Louise  Andrews 
Alice  Irene  Blackmore 
Ralph  Burroughs 
Wilbur  Greeley  Burroughs 
Zada  Aurelia  Curtiss 
George  Sherman  Dickinson 
John  Doane  Jr. 

Joel  Babcock  Hayden 
Edna  Lane 
Bessie  Mae  McClure 
Edith  Nash 
Florence  Irene  Otis 
Emerson  Mears  Parks 
Oliver  Martin  Sayler 
Alma  Schultz 

Frederick  Henderson  Sterns 

1906 

Walter  R.  Barrows 

Francis  E.  Carr 

Helen  F.  Cochran 

Anna  B.  Doerschuk 

Alice  M.  Durand 

Trafton  M.  Dye 

Mrs.  Edith  Francis-Shahan 

Lucy  J.  Hopkins 

Ethel  M.  Kitch 

Edwin  E.  Miller 

Maude  A.  Parmelee 

Mary  M.  Porter 

Rose  E.  Rudin 

Helen  J.  Spangenberg 

Ruth  K.  Todd 

Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff 

Carl  B.  Wilson 

1907 

Emily  E.  Ainsworth 

Mrs.  Amy  Shuey-Bookwalter 

Bertha  C.  Clarke 

Mrs.  Mabelle  White  Cleverdon 

Helen  H.  Cook 

Wynn  C.  Fairfield 

Walter  J.  Gifford 

Helen  M.  Hall 


Edward  T.  Heald 
Julia  C.  Hocking 
Florence  G.  Jenney 
Katherine  Kahley 
Mrs.  Cora  Lane-Betts 
Harley  L.  Lutz 
Ruth  A..  Parmelee 
Frances  Phillips 
Ma.ry  F.  Stone 
Ruth  Yost 

1908 

Arthur  Eugene  Bradley 
Elizabeth  J.  Allen 
Anna  Frances  Brodnax 
Helen  Barbara  Brown 
Lenna  Sherman  Cheesman 
Josephine  Mary  Goodall 
Lulu  Houser 
Lou  Lyon  Jennings 
Stanley  Burns  Kent 
George  Perry  Metcalf 
Laura  Celestia  Perry 
Mary  Ellis  Purcell 
Edith  Esther  Putman 
Robert  Hughes  Rice 
Bertha  Mabel  Rogers 
John  Alexander  Steele 
Genevieve  Mae  Todd 
Mabel  Gertrude  Whiting 

1910 

Laura  Magdalena  Anderegg 
Emma  Augusta  Bailly 
Leonard  Jacob  Christian 
Ruth  Easton 
Edith  Dora  Goodenough 
Clayton  Morgan  Howe 
Elizabeth  Hughes 
Mary  Ellen  Hull 
Electa  Dorothea  Johnson 
Florence  Kent 
Clara  Helen  Leffler 
Arnaud  Cartwright  Marts 
Zoe  Catherine  Marts 
Anna  Barnes  Osborn 
Cora  Aileen  Pickett 
Mabel  Viola  Rhodes 
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Flora  Lucie  Scott 
Faith  Williams  Smith 
Howard  Taylor  Smith 
Carl  Dean  Wells 
Alarguerite  Jessie  Wenk 


DATES  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
PHI  BETA  KAPPA  CHAP- 
TERS 

William  and  Mary  College,  1776 
Yale  University,  1780 
Harvard  University,  1781 
Dartmouth  College,  1787 
Union  University,  1817 
Bowdoin  College,  1825 
Brown  University,  1830 
Trinity  College,  1845 
Wesleyan  University,  1845 
Western  Reserve  University,  1847 
University  of  Vermont,  1848 
Amherst  College,  1853 
Kenyon  College,  1858 
New  York  University,  1858 
Marietta  College,  i860 
Williams  College,  1864 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1867 

Middlebury  College,  1868 
Rutgers  College,  1869 
Columbia  University,  1869 
Hamilton  College,  1870 
Hobart  College,  1871 
Colgate  University,  1878 
Cornell  University,  1882 
Dickinson  College,  1887 
Lehigh  University,  1887 
University  of  Rochester,  1887 
De  Pauw  University,  1889 
Northwestern  University,  1890 
University  of  Kansas,  1890 
Lafayette  College,  1890 
Tufts  College,  1892 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1892 
University  of  Minnesota,  1892 
University  of  Iowa,  1895 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895 


University  of  Nebraska,  1895 
Colby  Colege,  1896 
Syracuse  University,  1896 
Swarthmore  College,  1896 
Wabash  Colege,  1898 
University  of  California,  1898 
Haverford  College,  1899 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1899 
Boston  University,  1899 
Vassar  College,  1899 
Cincinnati  University,  1899 
Princeton  University,  1899 
St.  Lawrence  University,  1899 
University  of  Chicago,  1899 
Vanderbilt  University,  1901 
University  of  Missouri,  1901 
Allegheny  College,  1902 
University  of  Colorado,  1904 
Smith  College,  1904 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  1904 
University  of  North  California,  1904 
Colorado  College,  1904 
Wellesley  College,  1904 
Ohio  State  University,  1904 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1905 
University  of  Texas,  1905 
Goucher  College,  1905 
Oberlin  College,  1907 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1907 
University  of  Illinois,  1907 
University  of  Michigan,  1907 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1908 
Grinnell  College,  1908 
University  of  Virginia,  1908 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  1909 


A DEPRECIATION  * 

The  Zeta  chapter  of  Ohio  of  the 
Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  in- 
stalled at  Oberlin  on  the  eighth  of 
November,  Nineteen  hundred  and 
seven.  Its  membership  was  made  up 

* Answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  found  in  the  article  preceding  the 
members  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter. 
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from  members  of  other  chapters  who 
are  on  the  Oberlin  Faculty,  not  from 
Oberlin  graduates;  president  King 
was  apparently  the  only  Oberlin  grad- 
uate in  the  organization.  To  that 
membership  any  member  of  other 
chapters  who  resides  in  Oberlin  was 
made  eligible  upon  invitation. 

So  that  in  the  outset  the  Oberlin 
chapter  consists  of  non-Oberlin  men 
and  they  are  constituted  the  electoral 
body  to  determine  its  membership. 

In  other  institutions  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  admit  one-fourth  of  a 
class ; in  colleges  granted  chapters  in 
recent  years  the  earlier  graduates 
have  been  chosen  on  that  ratio.  But 
Oberlin  reduces  this  one-half ; makes 
one-eighth  the  maxiuni  number,  and 
allows  the  electoral  body  (these 
non-Oberlin  men)  to  make  it  as  few 
as  they  choose. 

Now  Oberlin  is  a small-class  col- 
lege; all  its  older  classes  were  small 
and  its  present  classes  do  not  com- 
pare in  number  with  the  great  classes 
of  many  other  universities.  The 
ranks  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  would  not 
suffer  congestion  if  the  thorough-go- 
ing older  graduates  of  Oberlin  were 
given  the  same  chances  of  reward  as 
were  even  in  their  time,  open  to  the 


student  in  other  colleges.  There  be- 
ing no  danger  from  any  undesirable 
increase  of  membership  in  allowing  to 
Oberlin  the  "prevailing  limit-fixed  for 
new  chapters,”  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  sihe  should  not 
have  it.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  ear- 
liest dicta  of  the  Society  that  “it  is 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  principles  of 
societies  that  they  should  be  confined 
to  any  particular  place,  men,  or  des- 
cription of  men,  but  that  they  should 
be  e.xtended  to  the  wise  and  virtuous 
of  every  degree  and  of  whatever 
country.” 

Let  us  see  how  the  selection  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  two  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Zeta  chapter  of 
Ohio. 

The  first  admissions  to  the  society 
were  from  the  classes  of  1908,  1907, 
1906,  1905,  1904,  1903  then  out  of  se- 
quence, from  1898,  1888,  1883  and 
1878.  (Bull.  O.  C.,  n.  s.  48:pp.  194 — 
196).  The  second  admissions  were 
from  the  classes  of  1907,  1896,  1897, 
1899,  igoo,  1901,  1902  and  one  addi- 
tional from  1905.  (Bull.  0.  C.  n.  s. 
56  :pp.  272-274) , Arranging  these  class- 
es in  the  order  of  years  and  supply- 
ing such  statistics  as  can  be  deduced 
from  data  at  hand  the  following 


Class 


Number  rrraduatina 


Number  eliRiblc  toPhi  Beta  Kappa 
Oberlin  ratio  1-8  I General  limit  1-4 


Number  elected 


cl.  lit.  ph.  sc.  all.  cl.  lit,  ph.  sc.  all.  cl.  lit.  ph.  sc.  all.  cl.  lit.  ph.  sc.  all. 
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table  is  produced  1905  to  1909  are 
omitted  because  of  want  of  cata- 
logues; and  1901,  1902  1903.  1904 — 
all  graduated  as  A.  B.  can  be  separat- 
ed only  by  sex  under  the  old  designa- 
tion of  classical  and  literary. 

In  seeking  the  factors  which  pro- 
duced these  figures  several  interest- 
ing questions  instantly  appeared: 
What  was  a class?  Was  it  the  classi- 
cal only  or  did  it  include  all  the  non- 
classical  graduates  of  that  year?  And 
in  the  early  years  was  it  the  college 
course  only  or  the  college  course 
and  the  ladies  literary  togeth- 
er ? Was  the  pro-rata  to  the  whole 
or  to  each  division  of  a class  ? In 
the  older  classes  was  the  pro-rata 
based  on  the  original  number  or  on 
the  number  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
late  election?  From  an  examination 
of  the  available  data  which  might 
elucidate  the  matter  was  naturally 
evolved  the  table,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  the  hope  that  it  would  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  result  is  curious. 

The  class  of  1898  is  a fair  example 
from  the  era  of  a plethora  of  courses. 
In  the  last  Quinquennial  catalogue 
(I905:pp,  187-191)  this  class  of  1898 
is  credited  with  a total  membership 
of  85  and  in  Bulletin  45  O.  C.  (p. 
196)  it  is  given  ii  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Analyzed : 

Classical  53,  entitled  to  7,  given  6; 
Philosophical  24,  entitled  to  3,  given 
2; 

Scientific  8,  entitled  to  i,  given  3 ; 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  chap- 
ter considers  a class  as  the  sum  of 
all  the  different  courses,  and  takes 
indiscriminately  from  the  whole  and 
not  pro-rata  from  the  divisions. 

The  class  of  1888  has  70  members 
and  its  elect  are  taken,  four  from 


the  classical  and  four  from  the  liter- 
ary, though  there  are  48  of  one  and 
only  28  of  the  other  and  the  pro- 
rata would  be  6 and  3 

The  class  of  1878  has  57  members, 
36  classical,  21  literary,  and  its  five 
elect  are  taken,  4 from  the  classical 
and  I from  the  literary.  The  pro- 
rata of  the  class  is  7 instead  of  S, 
and  the  pro-rata  of  the  courses 
would  be  4 and  1-3  for  the  classical 
and  2 and  1-2  for  the  literary  either 
5 and  2 or  4 and  3. 

The  first  consolidated  A.  B.  class 
of  1901  was  composed  of  43  men, 
presumably  all  “classical”  and  31  wo- 
men, presumably  mostly  “literary” 
and  is  given  exactly  what  it  should 
have  under  the  Obetlin  limit,  9 mem- 
bers ; and  these  are  chosen  in  the 
correct  ratio  of  S and  4 from  the 
men  (cl.)  and  the  women  (lit.).  This 
looks  like  a pro-rata  choice.  But 
the  class  of  1902,  of  38  men  (cl.)  and 
42  women  (lit.),  while  given  the 
Oberlin  limit  of  10  nembers  has  but 
I from  the  men  (cl.)  and  9 from  the 
women  (lit.)  And  so  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  indiscriminate  choice 
from  the  whole. 

And  at  this  point  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  table  enters  a disturb- 
ing factor  in  the  shape  of  a commun- 
ication just  received  from  Oberlin, 
which  answers  one  question  and  fixes 
the  number  of  a class  as  that  at  grad- 
uation. Whether  the  key  is  awarded 
to  the  deserving  dead,  or  to  those 
next  in  line  that  are  still  alive  is  a 
question  to  Ibe  settled  only  by 
further  examination  of  the  rewards 
already  made.  In  the  class  which  the 
communication  concerns  those  who 
would  get  the  key  from  recitation 
marks  are  dead  or  have  committed- 
suicide  in  the  Carnegie  foundation. 
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To  this  class  is  given  the  choice  of 
tlie  number  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pro- 
perly due  under  the  Oberlin  limit 
to  the  “classica'ls”  and  the  accomp- 
anying list  of  the  class  gives  only 
the  names  of  those  who  took  the 
chassical  course.  Those  who  grad- 
uated from  the  literary  course  are 
evidently  to  be  considered  separate- 
ly. This  at  least  gives  the  “classi- 
cals”  a chance  for  their  pro-rata 
from  among  themselves.  But  it  is 
a complete  reversal  of  the  method 
followed  with  the  class  of  1902,  men- 
tioned above,  where  the  combined 
membership  of  the  class  (cl.  lit.  et 
al.)  is  used  to  get  the  pro-rata  of  10 
and  then  the  benefit  of  this  large 
number  is  given  to  the  “literary” 
graduates  in  the  shape  of  9 (nine) 
Keys. 

And  now  we  are  brought  square- 
ly to  the  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  rules 
governing  the  race  and  the  purpose 
of  the  prize ; — questions  gradually 
taking  form  and  forcibly  asserting 
themselves  throughout  this  examina- 
tion of  apparent  inconsistences.  I 
say  “apparent”  for  I try  to  be  loyal 
to  Oberlin ; and  it  may  be  that  the 
gods  of  the  machine  can  speak  with 
such  certain  sound  as  will  reassure 
those  outside  her  sacred  precincts. 
And  so,  perhaps,  these  questions  may 
not  remain  to  be  discussed. 


FOOT  BALL  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS 
On  April  29th,  and  30th  the  Foot- 
ball Rules  Committee  held  its  third 
two-day  session,  this  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
first  session  on  Friday  morning,  af- 
ter a general  report  from  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  had 


had  an  opportunity  for  trying  out 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
March  meeting  in  New  York,  the 
Committee  almost  unanimously 
agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  frame 
a code  of  rules  which  should  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  forward  pass 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage  as  in 
previous  seasons.  With  this  im- 
portant question  settled  the  commit- 
tee went  energetically  to  work  on  the 
details  involved.  At  the  time  of  the 
earlier  meetings  it  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  that  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  the  player  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  forward  pass. 
However,  the  question  was  at  once 
raised,  “How  is  the  defensive  team 
to  know  when  the  offensive  players 
on  the  ends  or  in  the  back  field  are 
possible  recipients  of  a forward  pass, 
or  merely  interferers  for  an  end  run? 
Clearly  on  the  latter  play  and  when 
going  down  the  field  under  kicks  these 
men  should  have  no  protection  from 
being  blocked  or  body-ohecked.  It 
was  upon  this  difficult  proposition 
that  after  the  six  long  sessions  of 
the  two  days  at  Philadelphia  the  com- 
mittee finally  split,  and  by  a bare 
majority  vote  the  forward  pass 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage  was 
given  up.  About  midnight  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  after  voting  to  aban- 
don the  forward  pass,  a special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  E.  K.  Hall  of 
Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Carl  Williams,  alternate 
for  John  Bell  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Crawford  Blagden  of 
Harvard,  were  instructed  to  draw  up 
a code  of  rules  on  the  basis  of  seven 
men  on  the  line  of  offense,  no  push- 
ing and  pulling,  and  eight  yards  to 
gain  in  three  downs.  The  rules  com- 
mittee then  adjourned  to  meet  in 
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New  York  City  on  May  13th  and 
14th. 

At  this  meeting,  after  hearing  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  and 
after  having  discussed  it  informally 
for  a considerable  time,  the  commit- 
tee once  more  listened  to  a substi- 
tute report  from  a self-constituted 
committee  which  had  worked  out  a 
code  still  retaining  the  forward  pass 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The 
presentation  of  this  substitute  re- 
port was  so  favorably  received  that 
after  a brief  discussion  the  substi- 
tute report  was  adopted,  and  it  is  on 
the  outline  as  presented  in  this  re- 
port that  the  rules  of  1910  are  to  be 
framed.  A special  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Editor  of  the  rules, 
Mr.  Camp  of  Yale,  and  the  alternates 
from  Harvard  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Haughton  and 
Dr.  Williams,  was  instructed  to 
codify  the  rules  eliminating  conflict- 
ing statements  and  cutting  out  all 
rules  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
rules  newly  passed.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered that  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a whole  is  done.  The  editing 
committee  will  submit  their  report 
in  writing  to  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  eight  out  of  the  fourteen 
members  the  rules  will  stand  for 
the  season  of  1910  as  edited. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  for 
this  year  has  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. It  is  believed  that  a fine,  vir- 
ile game  has  been  retained  and  at 
the  same  time  the  possibilities  of 
serious  injuries  reduced  to  a min- 
imum. The  work  of  the  Committee 
has  been  earnest  and  sincere.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  next 
season’s  football  will  not  be  disap- 
nointing  C.  W.  Savage. 


THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE  SECOND  CHURCH 

An  event  of  interest  to  the  Alumni 
of  Oberlin  was  the  observance,  April 
30th  to  May  2nd,  of  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  organization  of  the 
Second  Congregational  church. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  30th, 
a large  audience  assembled  in  the 
Auditorium  and  listened  to  congratu- 
latory addresses  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Brad- 
shaw, pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Chapman,  pastor  of  the  First  M.  E. 
church,  who  spoke  as  representatives 
of  the  sister  churches  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  addresses  were  followed  by 
an  address  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowles 
Little,  ’59,  covering  the  history  of 
the  churoh  from  its  organization  by 
Council,  May  3rd,  i860,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  pastorate. 
May  i6th,  1889.  Mrs.  Little  spoke 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  necessary, 
and  from  intimate  acquaintance  with 
its  organizers,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  connected  with  the  College  as 
officers  or  teachers,  and  forty  were 
students. 

The  name  of  George  N.  Allen,  the 
author  of  the  Oberlin  Hymn,  heads 
the  list,  and  with  him  were  associat- 
ed the  brothers  Fairchild,  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  sacred  in 
the  Oberlin  family  record. 

The  new  church  held  its  first  pub- 
lic service  in  the  College  Chapel, 
May  6th,  i860,  and  continued  to  wor- 
ship there  for  the  succeeding  ten 
years. 

The  preisent  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1870  at  a cost  of  about 
$30,000,  after  the  stress  of  the  Civil 
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War  period  was  somewhat  passed. 
The  salaries  of  College  Professors 
then  ranged  from  $800  to  $1200.  The 
site  of  the  building  was  procured 
from  the  College  on  consideration 
of  free  seats  for  a portion  of  the 
students. 

During  twenty-five  years  of  its  his- 
tory, in  spite  of  poverty,  the  church 
met  all  of  its  building  obligations, 
and  besides  contributed  for  current 
expenses  and  benevolences  an  aver- 
age of  $5305  anually. 

During  only  twelve  of  the  first 
ifwenty-nine  years  did  the  church 
have  the  exclusive  services  of  a pas- 
tor. Rev.  Miner  Wynn  Fairfield 
served  from  i860  to  1864,  Rev.  Will- 
iam Kincaid,  O.  C.  ’65,  from  1876  to 
1882,  and  Rev.  R.  G.  Hutchins,  D. 
D.,  from  1886  to  1888.  During  in- 
tervening periods  the  pulpit  was 
filled  by  members  of  the  Seminary 
and  College  Faculties. 

At  the  public  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  1st,  the  present  pastor, 
who  retires  from  active  service  at  the 
end  of  the  college  year,  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  church  during  the 
twenty-one  years  of  his  incumbency; 
speaking  of  the  persons  who  were  ac- 
tive in  the  church  at  its  beginning 
and  of  the  changes  which  time  has 
wrought,  of  the  strong  support  re- 
ceived from  Presidents  Fairchild, 
Barrows  and  King,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  of  the  mission- 
ary interest  which  has  always  been 
strong  in  the  church  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  sixty-five  members  of 
the  church  have  'served  as  mission- 
aries in  the  foreign  field,  forty-two 
of  whom  have  been  members  during 
the  present  pastorate,  twenty-four  of 
whom  are  still  upon  its  rolls,  besides 
the  native  Christian  Chinese  teachers. 


K'ung  and  Fei,  of  the  class  of  ’06. 
The  names  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty  children  of  missionaries  also 
appear  upon  the  rolls  of  the  church. 
The  pastor  spoke  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations of  the  church  and  their 
work  and  of  the  choir  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Professors  Rice,  Kimball 
and  Adams  with  Dr.  Geo.  W.  An- 
drews at  the  organ  during  the  entire 
period.  He  spoke  also  of  the  finan- 
cial and  benevolent  history  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  changes  in  point 
of  view  which  have  marked  the  re- 
ligious and  theological  thinking  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  of  the  new 
reconstructive  era  upon  the  threshold 
of  which  we  are  standing. 

■\t  the  Vesper  Service  on  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Choir,  led  by  Profes- 
sor Adams,  sang  the  old  favorites, 
Mendelssohn’s  “He  watching  over 
Israel,”  and  Gounod’s  “Sanctus  and 
Benedictus,”  and  a history  of  “The 
Second  Church  Qioir,”  of  great  in- 
terest was  presented  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Siddall,  ’91,  a son  of  the  church,  and 
a member  of  the  choir  for  many 
years. 

The  churches  of  the  community 
united  for  the  evening  service,  at 
which.  Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins  pre- 
siding, Professor  F.  H.  Foster,  D. 
D.,  of  Olivet,  Mich.,  spoke  upon  “The 
Work  of  a College  Church,”  Mrs. 
William  Kincaid  upon  “Oberlin  in 
the  Individual,”  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Hutch- 
ins upon  “The  Leverage  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church.”  The  choir  sang  “The 
Hallelujah  Chorus.” 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  work  of 
the  Second  church  Sunday  school 
was  reviewed  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson, 
for  thirty-seven  years  its  Superinten- 
dent ; "The  Women  of  the  Church 
and  their  Work”  by  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
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Shurtleff ; and  an  Appreciation  of 
President  Fairchild  by  Professor  G. 
F.  Wright  was  presented. 

This  was  followed  by  an  informal 
reception,  and  in  the  evening  by  ad- 
dresses on  “The  Relation  of  the  Sec- 
ond church  to  Congregationalism,” 
by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  ’67,  and 
on  "Pastors  and  Teachers,”  An  Appre- 
ciation of  Professors  Mead,  Smith 
and  Ellis,  by  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82 
of  Cleveland. 

The  meetings  were  of  especial  in- 
terest and  value  throughout,  and  k is 
expected  that  the  addresses  will  be 
published. 

A fitting  conclusion  of  these  Jubi- 
lee meetings  was  the  services  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  3,  the  exact 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church,  ordaining  to  the  Gospel 
Ministry  and  to  Missionary  work  in 
China,  of  Messrs  Wynn  C.  Fairfield, 
’07,  the  grandson  of  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  and  Ernest  B. 
Chamberlain  ’04,  the  grandson 
of  J.  S.  Peck,  for  many  years  a 
Deacon  of  the  church. 

With  these  young  men,  all  of  the 
Seminary  Class  of  To,  was  ordained 
Mr.  Nelson  F.  Cole,  son  of  Dr.  Royal 
M.  Cole  of  Bitlis,  Turkey,  to  Home 
Missionary  work  in  South  Dakota. 

The  Ordination  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton, 
D.  D.,  O.  T.  S.  ’90  of  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Henry  M.  Tenney. 


MUSICAL  NOTES 
Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Warner  Hall,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  26th.  Rarely  has  an 
Oberlin  audience  listened  to  a greater 
program  of  piano  music  more  superb- 
ly rendered.  Such  a program  where 


the  greatest  musical  achievements  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  are  followed  by 
the  most  taxing  technical  feats  of 
Brahms,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  demands 
the  full  powers  of  an  artist  of  the 
very  first  rank. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  there  are  scarcely  more 
than  a half  dozen  living  pianists  who 
could  render  such  a program  ade- 
quately. 

In  that  number  Mr.  Busoni  is,  of 
course,  to  be  included,  and  to  hear 
such  an  artist,  in  such  a program 
under  such  ideal  conditions  as  War- 
ner Hall  affords  was  an  opportun- 
ity upon  which  the  Oberlin  Artist  Re- 
cital audience  might  well  congratu- 
late itself. 

Mr.  Busoni  is  a pianist  whose  pro- 
found musical  intelligence  and  daz- 
zling technic  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  As  a Bach  student 
and  editor  he  has  a world-wide  repu- 
tation, and  his  rendering  of  the 
Fugue  following  the  Chromatic  Fan- 
las’e  was  the  ideal  one  to  be  expect- 
ed from  so  great  a Bach  authority, 
where  perfect  voice  leading,  exqui- 
site effects  of  shading  and  splendid 
massing  of  tone  all  united  to  make 
ti  e performance  a memorable  one. 
On  the  other  hand  his  tone-quality  in 
the  Fantasie  was  sometimes  rather 
hard  and  his  general  conception  lack- 
ing in  refinement  and  poetry.  Bee- 
thoven’s Op.  HI,  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  the  most  difficult  musically  of 
any  of  his  sonatas  was  interpreted 
with  great  breadth  and  intelligence. 

The  theme  of  the  variations  may 
have  lacked  something  of  the  ethe- 
real beauty  of  tone  whidh  one  feels 
might  be  given  it,  but  the  variations 
themselves  were  played  with  the 
most  perfect  subordinating  of  their 
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great  technical  difficulties  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  highly  subtle 
musical  contests. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of 
the  evening  was  Mr.  Busoni’s  play- 
ing of  the  enormously  difficult 
Brahms  Paganini  Variations.  Here 
his  marvelous  technic  and  his  perfect 
conception  of  the  musical  idea  to  be 
expressed  made  possible  a perfor- 
mance really  amazing  in  its  bril- 
liancy and  effect.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  Chopin  Polonaise, 
where  the  great  crescendo  in  octaves 
was  quite  terrifying  in  its  ever  in- 
creasing power,  but  the  F major 
Nocturne  was  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory, somewhat  extreme  accents 
and  changes  of  tempo  marring  its 
simplicity  and  grace.  Nor  were  the 
changes  in  the  “Butterfly”  Etude, 
given  as  an  encore  number,  of  a kind 
calculated  to  increase  the  effect  of 
that  in  itself  quite  perfect  salon- 
piece. 

Mr.  Busoni’s  playing  has  some- 
times been  characterized  as  too  in- 
tellectual, lacking  in  emotional  inten- 
sity, but  his  performance  of  the 
Schubert-Liszt  Enlking  would  seem 
to  refute  such  a criticism. 

It  was  given  with  such  superb 
dramatic  feeling,  that  the  effect 
might  well  be  compared  to  that  made 
by  so  great  a singer  as  Dr.  Wiillner. 
The  Campanella  was  of  course 
played  with  great  technical  perfec- 
tion, but  seemed  to  lack  something 
of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tone 
which  one  remembers  in  perform- 
ances by  other  great  artists,  and  the 
device  of  prolonging  the  trill  until 
it  became  almost  painful  to  the  ear 
seemed  hardly  in  the  best  taste.  As 
an  encore  number  Mr.  Busoni  gave 
his  own  arrangement  of  one  of  the 


Bach  Choral  Preludes. 

Program 

Chromatic  Fantaisie  and  Fugue 

Bach  (Busoni) 

Sonata,  Opus  III Beethoven 

Paganini  Variations Brahms 

Nocturne,  Polonaise  A flat.. Chopin 

Erlkoenig  Schubert-Liszt 

Campanella Paganini-Liszt 


The  Kneisel  String  Quartet  gave 
a concert  in  Warner  Concert  Hall 
Monday  evening.  May  the  2nd. 

The  concerts  by  this  famous  quar- 
tet have  always  been  so  delightful 
that  one  is  loath  to  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  in  their 
playing  on  this  occasion.  This  was 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  some  unfortunate  misun- 
derstanding it  was  necessary  to  hurry 
through  the  program,  omitting  two 
movements  of  the  Schubert  Quartet 
altogether.  Be  that  as  it  may  there 
was  certainly  by  no  means  the  same 
flawless  intonation  and  perfect  finish 
of  ensemble  for  which  one  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  look. 

Nor  did  the  program  equal  in  in- 
terest many  previous  ones. 

The  Tschaikowsky  Quartet  did 
not  seem  on  a first  hearing  to  equal 
in  beauty  the  better  known  Op  1 1, 
the  lovely  Schubert  Quartet  loses 
much  when  not  heard  in  its  entirety 
and  the  ’cello  number  was  of  that 
weak,  sentimental  description,  appar- 
ently chosen  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  display  the  fine  tone  and  virtous- 
ity  of  the  player. 

The  Variations  by  Gliere  were  bril- 
liant and  effective  and  the  quartet 
was  perhaps  heard  to  best  advantage 
in  them  and  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Tschaikowsky,  but  recalling  the 
beautiful  concert  given  recently  by 
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the  Flonzalcy  Quartet  one  feels  that 
there  is  reason  for  the  Kneisels  to 
look  to  their  laurels. 

Program 

Tschaikowsky 

Quartet  in  F major,  op.  22. 
.\dagio-Afoderato  assai,  quasi  an- 
dantino 

.\llegro  giusto 
.•\ndante  ma  non  tanto 
-Mlegro  con  moto. 

Gliere 

Andante  con  variazioni  from  Quar- 
tet in  A major,  op.  2. 
Francois  Servais 
Le  Desir 

Fantasie  for  Violoncello 
Willem  Willcke 
Schubert 

Quartet  in  D minor,  op.  posthu- 
mous 
-A-llegro 

Andante  con  moto  (Death  and  the 
Maiden) 

Scherzo  (.-Mlegro  molto) 

Presto 


MAY  FESTIVAL 

The  Thomas  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stock, 
gave  a matinee  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  nth,  and 
the  Musical  Union  with  the  assistance 
of  the  orchestra  and  with  Mrs.  Rider- 
Kelsey,  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  Mr. 
Herbert  Witherspoon  and  Mr. 
Charles  .^dams  as  soloists  gave  in 
the  evening  the  second  performance 
in  this  country  of  Georg  Schumann’s 
“Ruth.” 

The  main  feature  of  the  afternoon 
concert  and  certainly  the  greatest 
artistic  success  of  the  Festival  was 
the  superb  performance  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  5th  symphony  With  each 
successive  visit  to  Oberlin  Mr.  Stock’s 


success  in  carrying  out  the  high  artis- 
tic traditions  of  Mr.  Thomas’  splen- 
did orchestra  becomes  more  appar- 
ent and  was  surely  never  more  so 
than  in  his  rendering  of  this  beauti- 
ful work,  which  represents  in  the 
judgment  of  many  critics  the  most 
perfect  achievement  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian composer’s  genius.  To  speak  in 
detail  of  a performance  which  by  its 
masterly  conception,  its  exquisite  bal- 
ance and  shading,  its  tremendous 
emotional  power  made  a truly  mem- 
orable impression  seems  superfluous, 
but  the  playing  of  the  Andante  with 
its  wonderful  changing  effects  of 
winds  and  strings,  the  strings  dis- 
playing a quite  unequalled  beauty  of 
tone,  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  orchestral  numbers  re- 
membered in  Oberlin. 

Much  interest  attached  to  the  first 
performance  of  Mr.  Andrews’  Suite. 
Judged  by  a first  hearing  the  Prologue 
seemed  the  most  effective  number  in 
the  originality  of  the  themes  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scoring,  but  the  work 
as  a whole  was  varied  and  interesting, 
showing  much  spontaneity  and  musi- 
cianly  workmanship  of  a very  high 
order.  To  have  so  successful  a work 
so  admirably  rendered  before  so 
entbusiastic  an  audience  was  an  hon- 
or of  which  any  composer  might  be 
proud,  and  it  is  only  just  to  Mr.  An- 
drews’ achievements  as  a musician  of 
fine  ideals  and  varied  attainments 
to  add  that  it  was  an  honor  in  every 
sense  merited. 

Program 

Overture  to  A Comedy  of  Shake- 
speare Opus  15  Scheinpflug 

Symphony  No.  5,  E minor.  Opus 
64  Tschaikowsky 

-Andante-.Mlegro  con  anima 
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Andante-Caiitabile,  con  alcuma 
ilicenza 

Valse-Allegro  moderato, 
Finale-Andante  maestoso- Allegro 
Vivace. 

Intermission 

Suite  George  VV.  Andrews 

Prologue,  Heart’s  Ease 
Lament,  In  Prophetic  Mood 
Dedication  to  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
StO'ck. 

Finale  from  "Das  Rheingold”.. 

Wagner 

Georg  Schumann’s  "Ruth”  is  a 
highly  dramatic  work,  written  in 
the  most  modern  spirit,  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  resources  of  orches- 
tra, soloists  and  chorus,  full  of  beau- 
tiful original  effects,  intensely  inter- 
esting throughout.  The  impressions 
of  a first  hearing  of  such  a work 
are  necessarily  inadequate,  but  appar- 
ently soloists  and  orchestra  play  a 
more  important  part  than  chorus, 
and  certainly  on  this  occasion  the 
choral  numbers  were  the  least  suc- 
cesfu'I  features  of  the  performance. 
They  are  indeed  extremely  difficult 
needing  evidently  far  more  time  and 
care  in  preparation  than  the  Union 
was  able  to  give  them.  There  was  a 
lack  of  security,  of  freedom,  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  general  which  makes 
one  question  somewhat  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  so  difficult  a work,  if  the 
time  for  its  preparation  is  to  be 
so  limited,  especially  if,  as  in  this 
case,  the  choral  numbers  seem  rather 
designed  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
setting  to  the  solo  parts  and  to  en- 
hance their  dramatic  effect. 

Mrs.  Kelsey’s  lovely  voice  and  ex- 
quisitely finished  style  have  perhaps 
never  been  heard  to  greater  advant- 
age than  in  the  part  of  Ruth,  and 
Miss  Keyes’  fine  conception  of  the 


part  of  Naomi  deserves  high  praise. 
Mr.  Witherspoon  was  less  satisfac- 
tory as  Boaz.  His  intonation  was 
often  faulty,  his  voice  often  rough 
and  harsh.  Mr.  .Adams  sang  the 
part  of  the  Priest  with  much  taste 
and  excellent  effect. 


COMBINED  GLEE  CLUB  IN  RE- 
UNION CONCERT 
One  of  the  unusual  attractions  of 
the  coming  commencement  will  be 
the  Reunion  Concert  by  the  Combined 
Glee  Clubs.  This  event  in  the  past 
has  always  created  a great  sensa- 
tion and  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm ; the  event  this  year  will 
be  hailed  with  equal  delight  and  an- 
ticipation. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
present  the  most  attractive  program 
possible,  and  to  secure  the  return  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  ex- 
members. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  occasion  more  than  any 
other  will  revive  in  the  individual 
some  of  the  most  cherished  recol- 
lections of  college-days.  Every  gen- 
eration of  students  will  find  some- 
thing of  special  interest,  and  every- 
one will  have  a part. 

“Hail  to  thee,  O fairest  mother, 
Oberlin,  of  thee  we  sing.” 

Seats  will  be  sold  from  June  10, 
to  June  20  by  the  mail  order  system 
only.  Detailed  information  can  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber. 

J.  E.  Wirkler. 


“THE  NEW  HALF  MILLION 
FUND” 

As  outlined  in  the  President’s  let- 
ter to  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  fund  is  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween buildings  and  endowment  ac- 
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cording  to  the  following  proposals : 

I.  Endowment. 

1.  For  increasing  salaries,  approx- 

imately $150,000. 

2.  For  a separate  chair  of  Psy- 
chology, $50,000. 

The  department  of  Philosoph,'' 
and  Psychology  is  now  the  least 
completly  manned  of  any  depart- 
ment perhaps  'in  the  College,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  with- 
drawal of  my  own  teaching  in 
that  department,  and  of  a consid- 
erable part  of  Dr.  Pitch’s  teach- 
ing. 

3.  The  endowment  of  a chair  of 
the  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Art,  similar  to  the  present  chair 
of  the  History  and  Appreciation 
of  Music  and  to  take  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  the  CWney  Art  Collec- 
tion, $50,000. 

As  alternatives  for  endowment, 
I suggest  $50,000  additional  Li- 
brary Endowment,  and  $50,000 
additional  General  Endowment. 

II.  Buildings. 

1.  Mens’  Building  and  endowment 
$125,000. 

2.  Administration  Building  and 
endowment  $50,000. 

3.  Art  Building  $75,000 

As  alternatives 

1.  Botanical  Laboratory  and  en- 
dowment $75,000. 

2.  Completion  of  the  Mens’  Gym- 
nasium, $35,000. 

The  gifts  or  pledges  received  to 


date  are  these : 

Anonymous  Donor  $200,000 

General  Education  Board  . . . 125,000 

Mr.  C.  A.  Coffin  1,000 

Mr.  D.  O.  Wickham  1,000 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ne\vberry  1,000 

Mrs.  -A.  H.  Keep 1,000 


A.  Friend  5.000 

Miss  Olivia  P.  Stokes 1,000 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kennedy  1,000 

Mr.  E.  A.  West  1,000 

Mrs.  Julia  Billings  250 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy  100 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Webb  100 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hubei  100 


Total  $337,550 


This  leaves  a total  of  $162,450  still 
to  be  definitely  pledged,  part  of  this 
being  fairly  in  sight.  The  large  gift 
of  $200,000,  part  of  which  is  already 
going  to  the  erection  of  the  Men’s 
Building,  was  largely  in  recognition 
of  President  King’s  ideals  of  college 
administration.  It  is  therefore  great- 
ly hoped  to  close  the  Fund  before  his 
return  in  September  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  carrying  any  of  the  weight  of 
its  completion  during  the  next  school 
year.  The  offer  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Boards  is  dependent  upon  the 
whole  $500,000  being  pledged  before 
July  I,  1911. 

There  certainly  is  no  question  as 
to  the  need  of  the  buildings — they 
speak  for  themselves.  As  to  the  ur- 
gency of  more  endowment  the  defi- 
cits of  the  last  two  years  and  that  in 
sight  this  year  are  eloquent.  While 
our  resources  have  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years  they  have  not  grown 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
amazing  increase  of  college  depart- 
ment attendance — 128  per  cent,  in  ten 
years ! In  no  college  of  course,  does 
tuition  pay  actual  cost.  In  Oberlin  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  $60 — 
this  amount  being  required  out  of 
each  year’s  income  from  endowment 
for  each  of  the  thousand  college 
students.  The  completion  of  the  Fund 
will  greatly  he'lp  the  endowment  to 
“catch  up.”  Though  even  then  our 
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work  will  be  larger  than  our  resour- 
ces. 

While  it  i.s  not  desired  to  make  any 
general  personal  canvass  of  the  Al- 
umni, suggestions  from  the  readers 
of  the  INIagazine  looking  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Fund  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Charles  W.  Williams. 

.Assistant  to  the  President. 


Oberlin,  O.,  May  28,  ’10. 
Editor,  .-\lumni  Magazine,  Oberlin,  O. 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
.Alumni  of  the  mens’ literary  societies 
to  know  that  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  New  Men’s  Building  for 
the  literary  interests  of  the  College. 
They  are  given  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  societies  furnish  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  equip  these  rooms,  the  three  so- 
cieties, .Alpha  Zeta,  Phi  Kappa  Pi 
and  Phi  Delta,  are  addressing  circu- 
lar letters  to  their  Alumni  expressing 
their  need  and  requesting  assistance. 

The  rooms  which  will  be  complet- 
ed by  fall,  will  be  about  45  feet  by 
35  feet,  finished  in  red  oak  and 
stained  according  to  the  colors  of 
the  respective  societies.  The  floors 
will  be  of  hard  wood  and  in  each 
room  will  be  a large  open  fireplace. 

In  furnishing  these  rooms  the  so- 
cieties desire,  first  of  all,  durability 
and  then  general  appearance.  The 
furniture  for  all  the  societies  will 
probably  be  of  heavy  stained  oak. 
P.esides  some  sixty  chairs,  each  socie- 
ty will  need  a secretary’s  desk,  two 
debate  tables,  a judge’s  table,  presi- 
dent's desk  and  chairs  for  same. 
Carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  lights,  fix- 
tures and  frescoing  will  also  be  need- 
ed. It  is  the  intention  to  work  nut 


a general  color  scheme  in  each  room, 
giving  each  room  an  effect  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  present  Alumni 
Room. 

Several  firms  are  figuring  on  the 
furnishings  of  all  three  rooms  and 
the  contract  will  be  awarded  finally 
to  the  cheapest  and  best.  The  fur- 
nishings in  all  the  present  rooms  cost 
over  $1,000  and  while  $3,500  could 
easily  be  spent  in  fixing  up  the 
rooms  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
this  kind  of  furniture,  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  to  furnish  the  new  rooms 
will  cost  between  $1,300  and  $2,000, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
furniture  in  the  present  rooms  and 
whether  any  of  it  can  be  repaired. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  the  .Alum- 
ni for  funds  the  societies  have  stated 
conditions  plainly  and  as  fully  as 
possible  . They  made  the  decision 
to  ask  aid  only  after  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  other  possible 
means  of  raising  the  money.  They 
hope  to  be  able  to  repay  the  debt 
in  part,  by  fitting  up  an  excellent 
room  in  which  the  Alumni  can  gather 
and  which  they  can  enjoy,  in  part, 
when  as  Alumni  they  are  called  upon 
for  money  which  is  so  impossible  for 
the  student  to  give. 

Cordially  yours, 

.Aaron  L.  Mercer. 


LIFE  OF  MARY  LYON 
The  new  “Life  of  Mary  Lyon”  re- 
cently published  by  Houghton  Mif- 
flin and  Company  is  in  many  ways  a 
note-worthy  book,  and  wholly  one  in 
which  Oberlin  men  and  women  will 
be  interested,  from  the  fact  that  in 
1833  Mary  Lyon  contributed  of  her 
money  to  the  founding  of  Oberlin, 
though  at  the  time  her  own  cherished 
plan  for  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
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men  was  apparently  defeated.  The 
"board  of  prospective  trustees”  for 
her  institution  had  met  an  the  spring 
of  that  year  and  dissolved,  hopeless 
that  anything  could  be  done  and, 
worse  still,  not  wholly  convinced  that 
anything  along  such  lines  ought  to  be 
done.  It  was  not,  however,  out  of 
discouragement,  though  an  attempt  to 
revive  her  project  had  meantime  also 
failed;  but  rather  because  of  a per- 
sistent faith  that  young  women 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  spec- 
ific college  training  and  that  her 
cause  would  finally  win,  that  she  gave 
to  Oberlin.  It  was  something  to  her 
mind,  that  the  “Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute” would  admit  women,  even  “as 
it  were,  by  virtue  of  their  escorts;” 
but  it  “had  not  been  founded  pri- 
marily for  them,  and  it  was  not  gen- 
erally thought  that  they  would  care 
to  take  college  work,  a ‘ladies’  course’ 
being  provided.”  Her  own  faith  was 
larger,  but  she  could  recognize  with 
enthusiasm  the  advanced  stand  that 
Oberlin  was  taking  as  compared  with 
that  of  her  own  “trustees.” 

In  the  first  place,  to  return  to  this 
new  volume,  the  publishers  have 
made  the  book  a joy  to  handle;  the 
paper  is  good,  the  print  clear  and 
large,  the  margins  are  exceptionally 
well  spaced,  the  illustrations  are  well 
chosen,  the  binding  is  not  only  in 
perfect  taste  as  to  form  and  color 
but  is  also  so  flexible  as  to  allow  the 
book  to  open  flat  at  every  page.  An 
appendix  contains : a chronology  of 
Mary  Lyon’s  life;  a reprint  of  the 
first  charter  of  Monnt  Holyoke;  the 
course  of  study  as  given  in  the  first 
catalogue  (1837-1838),  also  that  from 
the  catalogue  of  1848-1849;  the  ear- 
liest form  of  diploma  granted;  and 
a bibliography  of  sources  consulted 


in  preparation  of  the  book. 

The  author,  lieth  Bradford  Gil- 
christ, is  a jMount  Holyoke  graduate 
already  somewhat  known  through 
short  stories  and  essays  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  mag- 
azines. For  more  than  three  years 
she  has  devoted  herself  to  this  work 
of  gathering  into  one  compass  all  pos- 
sible knowledge  about  the  founder  of 
Mount  tlolyoke ; and  the  work  was 
begun  none  too  soon,  since,  as  Miss 
Gilchrist  says,  Mary  Lyon  “never 
made  ready  for  a biographer”  and 
the  people  on  whom  she  left  her  im- 
press and  with  whom  alone  the  rec- 
ords of  her  life  can  be  found,  in  col- 
lege notes,  in  letters,  and  in  memor- 
ies, are  every  year  becoming  fewer 
in  number.  Fortunately  the  frag- 
ments are  identical,  each  with  itself 
and  with  the  whole ; so  that  the  re- 
sult of  Miss  Gilchrist’s  effort  is 
something  like  a re-incarnation  of  the 
beautiful,  brave,  un-selfconscious  soul 
of  Mary  Lyon  herself.  Even  the  dic- 
tion has  caught  the  racy,  pungent 
flavor  of  Mary  Lyon’s  own,  now 
homely  and  simple,  now  glowing  with 
warm  color ; now  fearlessly  earnest 
and  direct,  and  again  gently  hum- 
orous with  now  and  then  a sly  thrust 
of  kindly  wit. 

The  book  is  a “life”  in  very  truth. 
Facts,  indeed,  are  given,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  a life;  and  these  are  inter- 
esting beyond  the  ordinary.  But 
even  so  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
author’s  keen  analysis  of  the  forces 
within  the  woman  that  gave  shape  to 
the  incidents  of  her  life.  One  feels 
the  living  presence  of  Mary  Lyon, 
and  rises  from  the  reading  completely 
under  the  spell  of  her  vivid,  eager 
faith,  her  trust  in  men,  her  practical, 
capable  ways.  One  rejoices  in  the 
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sense  of  a new,  strong  friend, — a 
friend  of  old-fashioned  simplicity, 
'but  most  modern  breadth  of  interests 
and  sturdiness  of  convictions ; whom 
difficulties  do  not  fret,  nor  successes 
ever  surprise  or  have  power  to  stupe- 
fy her  incorrigible  zeal ; whose  clear 
sense  of  work  to  be  done  makes  her 
forget  to  ask  by  whom  it  should  or 
might  be  done,  when  is  the  time, 
where  the  place, — bids  her  rather 
quietly  to  lay  hold  of  the  task  with  a 
kind  of  solemn  joy  and  twinkling 
eyes  that  draw  hundreds  to  her  help ! 
a woman  of  tremendous  practical  en- 
ergy and  most  unusual  wisdom, 
whose  vision  of  higher  education, 
not  for  women  alone  but  for  the 
world,  still  sounds  the  trumpet  call, 
“Forward,  march  1”  For  we  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  her  ideals. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  only 
a book  has  been  written.  .\  great 
woman  has  come  to  life. 

Flora  Bridges 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  delivered 
two  lectures  in  May  while  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  R.  Woodworth,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  first 
was  before  the  Woman’s  Club  of  that 
city  and  the  second  before  the  .Mum- 
nae  of  Mount  Holyoke,  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Johnston  is 
now  at  her  home  in  Oberlin.  where 
she  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Jewett  sails  in  June  for 
England.  Here  she  will  meet  her 
brother  Hr,  Sydney  Gulick  of  Japan 
who  wiill  attend  the  international 
missionary  conference  at  Edinburg. 
Scotland.  Mrs.  Jewett  will  attend 
the  conference  of  the  International 
School  Hygiene  held  in  Paris. 
France,  later  in  the  summer. 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Williams,  mother  of 
Charles  W.  Williams,  died.  May  21th, 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  The  fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  fam- 
ily home  in  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  MacLen- 
nan  with  their  three  children  left 
Oberlin,  May  23,  for  their  summer 
home  in  the  Georgian  Bay.  Dr.  Mac- 
Lennan  after  a Stay  of  a month  will 
leave  for  his  work  in  the  Summer 
Session  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Eva  Oakes  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Carr  sail  the  last  of  June  for  a -sum- 
mer of  travel  abroad. 

Mr.  Harry  James  Smith,  who  was 
a member  of  the  English  department 
in  the  College  for  the  year  ’04-’o5, 
has  just  published  through  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  and  Company,  a novel, 
“Enchanted  Country”  which  will  ap- 
pear both  in  this  country  and  in 
England. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  I.  Bosworth 
entertained  at  their  home,  87  South 
Professor  street,  Tuesday  evening. 
May  24th,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ' 
Ian  C.  Hanna,  of  Fernroyd,  Sussex, 
England.  Dr.  Hanna  gave  a lecture 
illustrated  with  the  stereopticon  in 
Sturges  Hall  on  Japan,  to  which  the 
guests  were  first  invited.  Dr.  Hanna 
is  a speaker  of  great  charm  and  rare 
ability.  He  left  Oberlin  May  26 
enroute  for  England  by  the  way  of 
Panama  and  the  West  Indies.  Mrs. 
Hanna  and  the  children  remain 
through  July. 

Professor  F.  .^ndcregg  attended 
the  State  Conference  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  which  receuMy  met 
at  Kent.  Ohio.  Professor  Anderegg 
was  reelected  a trustee  of  the  State 
ConferenC'\ 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  ad- 
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dressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  Sun- 
day evening,  May  22nd. 

Mrs.  VV.  F.  Bohn  is  spending  sever- 
al weeks  at  her  home  in  Gentry,  Ar- 
kansas, and  at  Sulphur  Springs,  a 
health  resort  near  her  Iiome,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a complete  recovery 
from  the  long  illness  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Bohn  will  soon  join  her. 

Charles  P.  Doolittle  is  acting 
mayor  of  Oberlin  since  the  death  of 
O.  F.  Carter,  who  was  elected  to 
fill  that  position. 

Miss  Jean  James,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  year 
’05-’o6,  and  who  at  the  close  of  her 
year's  work  went  to  India  as  a mis- 
sionary, returned  to  her  home  in  :\1- 
bany,  New  York,  last  October  on  ac- 
count of  'll  health.  Miss  James’  ad- 
dress is  82  Chestnut  Street. 

Mrs  A T.  Swing  read  a paper  en- 
titled “The  History  of  Protestanism 
in  France”  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alinisters’  Union,  Monday 
morning.  May  i6th. 

Profesiir  F.  F.  Jewett  addressed 
the  boys  of  the  village  of  Oberlin, 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  15th,  on  “In- 
fluence.” 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Shaw  and  Miss  Shaw 
sail  in  June  ter  Furope  where  '.hey 
will  travel  -luring  the  summer 
months. 

Professor  tV.Jier  Fiske  delivered 
two  lectures  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  last  week  in  April  in  con- 
nection with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  institute 
for  workers  with  boys.  His  addresses 
were  on  “The  Religion  of  the  Nat- 
ural Boyhood”  and  “Principles  of 
Self-government  among  Boys.” 

Professor  Emily  Sinclair  will  spend 
the  summer  vacation  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Rowland  B.  Dodge  at  her  home, 
Wailuku,  Hawaii. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

April  25 — The  junior  oratorical 
contest  resulted  in  a victory  for 
Underwood  of  Phi  Delta.  Phi  Del- 
ta also  received  second  place  and  Phi 
Kappa  Pi  third. 

April  26 — .Artist  Recital  by  Ferruc- 
cio Busoni. 

April  2Q-May  2 — Celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Second 
church. 

April  30 — The  varsity  baseball  team 
won  the  first  game  of  the  season  by 
defeating  Buchtel  at  Oberlin  by  a 
score  of  2 to  i.  For  first  game  the 
team  showed  up  well  in  the  field  but 
weak  at  the  bat,  securing  only  three 
hits  against  six  by  Buchtel.  Gray 
struck  out  ten  men  and  Siler  of 
Buchtel  nine.  The  score  by  innings 
follows. 

R.  H.  E. 

Oberlin  looooqio  x — 2 3 4 
Buchtel  00000100  o — I 6 4 

Oberlin  was  defeated  by  O.  S.  U.  in 
the  dual  track  meet  by  a score  of  60- 
% to  56  V2.  K.  Metcalf  was  the  star 
for  Oberlin  winning  both  the  hurdles, 
the  high  jump  and  the  half  mile  run. 
Contrary  to  expectations  Baker  was 
not  able  to  last  out  the  two  mile  run, 
though  he  won  the  mile.  Bad  condi- 
tions on  the  trip  had  not  left  him  in 
first  rate  condition.  McCoy  of  O.  S. 
U.  established  a new  record  in  the 
hammer  throw-130  feet. 

Summary  of  events : 

120-yard  low  hurdles — K.  Metcalf 
(O.)  won;  Sims  (O.  S.)  and  Shedd 
(O.)  tied  for  second.  Time — 127 

2-5  seconds. 

loo-yard  dash — Sharon  (O.  S.) 

won;  Brand  (O.  S.)  second.  Time — 
:io  3-5  seconds. 

One  mile  run — Baker  (O.)  won; 
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Hawk  (O.  S.)  second.  Time — 4:26 
3-5- 

440-yard  dash — Milhous  (O.  S.) 

won;  Morrison  (O)  second  Time — 
51  seconds. 

120-yard  high  hurdles — K,  Metcalf 
(O.)  won;  Shedd  (O.)  second.  Time 

— :l6  3-5  seconds. 

Two  mile  run — VVikoff  (O.  S.) 

won;  N.  Metcalf  (O.)  second.  Time 
— 9 minutes  54  1-5  seconds. 

880-yard  run — K Meitcalf  (O.) 
won;  Wright  (O.  S.)  second.  Time 
— 2 minutes  i second. 

220-yard  dash — Brand  (O.  S.) 

won;  Sharon  (O.  S.)  second.  Time 

— :22  1-5  seconds. 

One  mile  relay — ^Ohio  State, 
Wright,  Magee,  Milhous  and  Hedges, 
won;  Oberlin,  Tucker,  H.  Williams, 
Baker  and  Jones.  Time  3 minutes, 
32  2-5  seconds. 

Shot  put — Kinney  (0.)  won;  Cos- 
gray,  (O.  S.)  second.  Distance — 38 
feet,  6 inches. 

Pole  vault — Dulmage,  (O.)  won; 
Wardman,  (O.  S.)  second.  Height — 
9 feet  8 inches. 

Hammer  throw — McCoy,  (O.  S.) 
won;  Robinson,  (O.  S.)  second.  Dis- 
tance— 130  feet. 

Broad  jump — Jones,  (O.  S.)  won; 
Brown,  (O.)  second.  Distance — 21 
feet  8 inches. 

High  jump — K.  Metcalf  (O)  won; 
Lapp,  (O.  S)  second.  Height — s feet 
7 inches. 

Discus  throw — Harvey,  (O.)  won; 
Kinney  (O.)  second.  Distance — III 
feet  4 1-5  inches. 

Officials — Gugle,  referee;  Osborne 
Purdue,  starters ; Wingert,  clerk  of 
course-;  Ellstrom,  announcer ; Dr. 
Evans  (Ohio  State),  and  Olmstead 
(Oberlin)  track  judges;  Bauer, 
Wambold,  Swaine  and  Lawrence, 


field  judges;  Farrell,  Kibler,  G.  M. 
Jones  (Oberlin)  timers. 

May  2. — Artist  Recital,  Kneisel 
String  Quartet. 

May  3. — Three  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Seminary, 
Nelson  F.  Cole,  Wynn  C.  Fair- 
field  and  Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  or- 
dained in  the  Second  Church.  The 
Ordination  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Park, 
and  the  ordination  prayer  was  made 
by  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth.  Mr.  Cole  will 
take  up  a pastorate  in  Misland,  S.  D., 
Mr.  Fairfield  goes  to  the  Shansi  Mis- 
sion at  Taiku,  China  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  continue  for  the  present 
his  work  as  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Association. 

May  6 — The  Northern  Oratorial 
League’s  annual  contest  resulted  in  a 
grand  reversal  of  the  usual  ranking 
of  the  contestants.  First  place  fell 
to  Iowa,  second  to  Illinois,  third  to 
Northwestern  and  seventh  to  Ober- 
lin. 

May  7 — The  Varsity  baseball  team 
was  defeated  in  Cleveland  by  Case 
School ; the  score  was  6 — i Oberlin’s 
only  tally  was  made  by  Morrison’s 
home  run.  Oberlin  was  sadly  outbat- 
ted,  securing  only  two  hits,  while 
Case  secured  ii.  The  score  follows: 
Case : — 


Regan,  ss.  . . 
PrentSce  3b,.. 
Johnson,  m.  . . 

Bixel,  2b 

Emerson,  ib  . . 
Spooner,  p.  . . . 

Kline,  c 

Brandt,  rf.  ... 
Schatzinger,  If. 


A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
.5  12220 

.5  a o I 0 o 

.4  20200 

.5  4 I I 4 0 

.5  I I II  00 

.3  10040 

.3  10631 

.3  I I 2 o 0 

.3  01200 


Total  36  II  6 27  13  I 
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Oberlin : — • 

H.  Campbell,  p . 

• -3 

0 

I 

2 I 

0 

A.B. 

R.  11. 

0.  A. 

E. 

iMorrison,  3b. 

....3 

I 

I 

1 

2 

I 

Totals  

.28 

2 

4 

27  12 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Oberlin : — 

Nichols,  ss.  . . 

0 

0 

I 

I 

I 

A.B. 

R. 

1 1.  0.  A. 

E. 

Throner,  rf.  . 

....3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Nichols,  ss 

• .4 

0 

1 

I 0 

I 

Burroughs,  ib. 

• ••3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

Gray,  p 

■•3 

0 

I 

2 6 

0 

Miller,  c.  ... 

. . . .4 

I 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Throner,  2b  . . . 

, . .4 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

Ward  If 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

I 

Miller,  3b  

,..4 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 

Reed,  If 

. . . . I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Robinson,  c 

• -4 

0 

I 

S I 

0 

Pendleton,  df 

...  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smith,  rf 

• -3 

0 

I 

3 I 

0 

Fenton,  c.  ... 

I 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

Reed  If 

0 

0 

I 0 

I 

Robinson,  c.  . 

. . . . I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burroughs,  ib.  . . 

■ -3 

0 

0 

9 I 

0 

Gray,  p , 

, • • .3 

0 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Ward,  cf  

■ -3 

0 

I 

I 0 

0 

Ttotal  .. 

....25 

2 I 

22*10 

8 

Totals 

• 30 

0 

5 24  12 

2 

*Kline  and 

Brandt 

out. 

bunted 

Summary ; 

third  strike  foul. 

Bases  on  balls. 

off  Campbell  2,  Hit 

Case  

.0  0 2 

0 

2 2 

0 

0 X — 6 

by  pitched  ball— 

-Hays  2 

i 

Hill, 

J. 

Oberlin  

..100 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0- 

—I 

Campbell.  Struck  out — ' 

by  Campbell 

Home  run — Morrison 
Two  base  hits — Miller 
Sacrifice  hits — Johnson,  Brandt, 
Schatzinger,  Nichols,  Fenton 
ilay  II — The  May  Festival 
The  Varsity  lost  the  third  game  ol 
the  season  to  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
by  a score  of  2-0.  Gray  pitched  a 
good  game  for  Oberlin,  allowing  only 
four  hits,  and  striking  out  four  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  Oberlin 
secured  five  hits,  eleven  men  struck 
out  during  the  game,  and  the  hits 
were  so  scattered  as  to  result  in  no 
runs. 

The  score  follows : 

Michigan : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Lothrop,  3b 4 o o o 3 0 

Hays  cf 2 o 0 o o o 

Beardsley,  rf.  ....4  0 0 O l 0 

Marlin,  ss 4 o o i 4 o 

Drake,  If 3 i 0 2 o 0 

Hill,  ib 3 I I 7 2 I 

J.  Campbell,  2b.  ...2  0 i i 0 o 

Walsh,  c 3 o I 14  i 0 


II,  by  Gray  4.  Wild  pitches — Gray. 
Stolen  bases — Hill.  Sacrifice  hit — 
Smith.  Umpire — Eldridge.  Time  of 
game — i :30. 

May  12 — Commencement  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  graduat- 
ing class  this  year  numbered  12.  The 
address  before  the  Alumni  Thursday 
morning  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Ed- 
gar S.  Rothrock  of  Cleveland,  whose 
subject  was  “Called  to  be  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel.”  The  Arch  Oration 
was  delivered  by  Wynn  C.  Fairfield; 
his  subject  was  “The  Ideal  of  Jo'hn 
Frederick  Oberlin.”  This  ideal. 
Learning  and  Labor,  he  said,  should 
be  the  motto  for  the  American  work- 
ers in  China.  The  commencement 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Jud- 
son  Brown  on  “The  World  Vision.” 
His  theme  was  a plea  for  men 
of  high  calibre  in  the  ministry. 
The  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  was  held  at  4:20. 
which  was  followed  by  the  “Theo- 
logical Tea”  at  5.  Rev.  Caspar 
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Hiatt  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  Men's  Senate  voted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Junior  class  that  here- 
after a salary  of  $75  each  be  paid  to 
the  Editor  and  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Annual  The  amount  paid  to  the 
Manager,  however,  is  to  be  but  $50  in 
case  the  book  is  a financial  failure. 
The  Senate  also  recommends  to  the 
Faculty  that  the  price  of  the  Annual 
be  raised  to  $1.25. 

May  14 — Western  Reserve  defeated 
Oberlin  in  an  exciting  10  inning  game 
at  Athletic  Park  by  a score  of  3-2. 
The  Oberlin  playing  was  very  poor. 
The  team  made  a total  of  9 errors 
and  two  hits.  Derr  pitched  3 inn- 
ings and  then  was  replaced  by  Gray, 
but  this  failed  to  save  the  game, 
which  was  lost  by  the  ragged  support 
of  the  team. 

The  score  follows : 

Reserve : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Stratton,  cf 6 o i 8 0 o 

Dwyer,  3b S i l l 3 o 

Forshee,  ib S 00  5 i o 

Kagy,  rf 4 o i o o o 

.Mien,  c 4 o 0 8 2 o 

Knight,  2b 5 2 2 s o i 

Pryor,  ss 4 o i o 4 0 

.Mbaugh,  If 4 o o 2 o o 

Rafferty,  p S o i i o i 


Totals  42  3 7 30  10  2 

Oberlin : — 


A.B.  R.  H.  O. 

Nichols,  ss 5 o i i 

Gray,  If,  p 5 o o ° 

Throner,  2b 4 i i 2 

Miller,  3b 3 i i 2 

Smith,  rf  4 o 2 I 

Robinson,  c 4 o o 6 

Ward,  cf 4 o o i 

Burroughs,  ib 3 o 1 16 

Derr,  p i o 0 o 


A. 

4 

6 

4 

5 
o 

0 

1 
I 
I 


E. 

3 

0 

1 
I 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 


Reed,  If 3 o o 1 o i 


Totals  36  2 6 30  22  9 

Reserve  i i 0000000  i — 3 

Oberlin  0002  00000  0 — 2 

Hits — off  Derr,  4 in  3 innings,  off 
Gray,  3 in  7 innings.  Two  base  hits 
— Stratton.  Stolen  bases — Miller, 


Forhee,  Kagy,  Albaugh.  Left  on 
bases — Oberlin  6,  Reserve  13.  Bases 
on  balls — off  Rafferty  2,  off  Derr  i. 
Earned  runs — Oberlin  2.  Struck  out 
— by  Gray  4,  by  Rafferty  6.  Hit  by 
pitcher — by  Gray,  Kagy.  Sacrifice 
hits — Pryor,  Albaugh.  Umpire — Zim- 
mer. 

The  Academy  ball  team  defeated 
the  Elyria  High  School  in  a 13-inn- 
ing  game  by  a score  of  7-4. 

May  16 — Dual  Track  Meet  with 
Reserve.  This  meet  resulted  a vic- 
tory for  Oberlin  by  the  score  of  63 
Vz  to  53%.  The  feature  of  the  day 
was  Baker’s  record  2 mile  run  in  9 
minutes  54  3-5  seconds.  Keyes  Met- 
calf lost  the  hurdles  to  Barney  of 
Reserve  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  he 
was  Oberlin’s  biggest  point  winner, 
securing  a total  of  16  points  for 
Oberlin. 

Summary  of  events : 

220-yard  hurdles — Barney  (R.) 
won;  K.  Metcalf  (0)  second.  Time 
25  seconds. 

lOO-yard  dash — Davenport  (R) 
won;  Barney  (R)  second.  Time — :io 

1- S- 

One  mile  run — Raker  (O)  won; 
Brickley  (0)  second.  Time— 4:59 

2- 5- 

440-yard  dash — Morrison  (O) 
won;  Tucker  (O)  second.  Time- 
52  2-5. 

120-yard  hurdle — Barney  (R)  won; 
Metcailf  (O)  second,  time  :i6. 

Two  mile  run— Baker  (O)  won; 
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Rogers  (O)  second.  Time — 9:543-5. 

220-yard  dash — Davenport  (R) 
won;  Barney  (R)  second.  Time  :23. 

880-yard  run — Metcalf  (O)  won; 
Hu'bbell  (R)  second.  Time  2:03  1-5. 

One  mile  relay — Oberlin,  Tucker 
Kerr,  Jones  and  Morrison,  won;  Re- 
serve, Davenport,  Hubbell,  Smart  and 
Barney.  Time — 3:31. 

Shot  put — Portman  (R)  won;  Kin- 
ney (O)  second.  Distance  40  feet  4- 
% inches. 

Pole  vault — Ellis  (R)  won;  An- 
drews (O)  second.  Height  9 feet  lO 
inches. 

Running  broad  jump — Gray  (O) 
won;  Cook  (R)  second.  Distance  21 
feet  5 inches. 

Discus  throw — Portmann  (R) 
won;  Kinney  (O)  second  Distance 
120  feet  8%  inches 

Running  high  jump — -K.  Metcalf 
(0)  won;  Williams  (O)  and  Scott 
(R)  tied  for  second.  Height  5 feet 
8 inches. 

Hammer  throw — Portman  (R) 

won;  Kinney  (O)  second.  Distance 
— 136  feet,  9%  inches. 

May  18 — The  annual  May  Day  cel- 
ebration was  held  at  Baldwin  Cottage. 
The  weather  was  unusually  propi- 
tious and  the  program  was  well  ex- 
ecuted. Miss  Fitch  acted  as  Corona- 
tion Lady  and  Miss  Isabelle  Morri- 
son was  Queen.  The  Queen’s  Play 
was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Following  the  games  on  the  lawn, 
the  customary  banquet  was  held  in- 
side at  w'hich  the  toast  to  the  Queen 
was  given  by  Philip  King.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Queen,  the  people  of 
rank  were:  King,  George  Vraden- 
burg;  Maid  of  Honor,  Miss  Grace 
Hastings;  Queen  cf  Light,  Miss 
Mary  Shearer;  Queen  of  Darkness, 
Miss  Rosella  Cole;  Coronation  Lady, 


. . ) 

Miss  Fitch,  Miss  Lampson  was  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee. 

The  last  U.  L.  A.  lecture  of  the 
year  was  delivered  by  Honorable  Les- 
lie M.  Shaw.  Ambassador  Bryce 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  fulfill  his  engagement  and 
Mr.  Shaw  was  secured  as  a substitute. 
His  subject  was,  “Evolution  of 
Things  Governmental.’’  What  he 
really  talked  about  was  the  need  of 
a national  ship  subsidy  and  the  glor- 
ious career  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a defense  of  the  old 
regime  in  politics  and  fell  deservedly 
flat.  The  U.  L.  A.  course  which 
promised  so  well  has  not  been  a suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  the  pat- 
rons. Mr.  Van  Dyke’s  lecture  was  a 
great  disappointment  and  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
proposed  program  failed  to  appear. 
It  will  be  distinctly  harder  to  make 
the  course  “go”  from  a financial 
standpoint  next  year. 

May  19 — In  the  tennis  meet  with 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Oberlin 
was  badly  defeated,  winning  only  a 
single  set  in  the  entire  match.  In 
singles  Shaffroth  (M)  defeated  Hen- 
derson (O),  8-1,  6-0;  Price  (M) 
defeated  Todd  (O),  6-4,  6-3;  Ayres 
(M)  defeated  Jones  (O),  6-1,  7-5; 
Blakeley  (O)  defeated  Xorrington 
(M),  6-2  and  lost  to  him  6-4,  6-4. 
In  the  doubles  Shaffroth  and  Price 
(M)  defeated  Henderson  and  Jones 
(O),  7-5,  8-4,  7-5  and  Ayers  and 
Orrington  (M)  defeated  Blakeley 
and  Todd  (O),  6-3,  7-5,  6-0. 

May  21. — The  home  track  meet 
was  won  by  the  freshmen  who  scored 
52  points  The  other  classes  scored : 
seniors,  36;  juniors,  28;  sophomores, 
19  The  feature  of  the  day  was 
Baker’s  two  mile  run,  lowering  the 
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college  record  to  9 minutes  47  4-5 
seconds — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  lie  had  little  competition  and 
that  the  track  was  heavy 

Summary  of  events: 

220  yard  hurdles — K.  Metcalf,  'ii, 
won;  Curtis,  ’13,  second;  N.  Metcalf, 
’12.  third.  Time — .26  4-5. 

lOO-yard  dash — Stimson,  ’13,  won, 
Harvey,  ’13,  second;  Curtis,  13,  thirS. 
Time — :io  4-5. 

120-yard  hurdles — Metcalf,  ’ii, 
won ; Shedd,  ’10,  second ; Williams, 
’12,  third.  Time — :i7  1-5. 

Two  mile  run — Baker,  ’ii,  won; 
Wells,  ’10,  second;  Husted,  ’13,  third; 
Time— 9:47  4-5. 

220-yard  dash — Stimson,  ’13,  won ; 
Jones,  ’10,  second;  Beaman,  ’13, 
third.  Time — 23  4-5. 

880-yard  run — Tucker,  ’12,  won; 
Brickley,  To,  second;  Birrel,  Ti, 
third.  Time — 2 104  4-5. 

Shot  put — Mac.^rthur,  To,  won;. 
Scott,  Ti,  second;  Harvey,  ’13,  third. 
Distance — 37  feet,  1-2  inch. 

Pole  vault — Dulmage,  ’10,  and  Har- 
very.  ‘13,  tied  for  first;  Andrews,  Tl, 
third.  Height  9 feet  3 inches. 

Broad  jump — Harvey,  ’13,  won; 
Dulmage,  To,  second;  Stimson,  ’13, 
third.  Distance — 19  feet,  2 inches. 

Discus  throw — MacArthur,  To, 
won;  Path,  To,  second;  Scott,  Ti, 
third.  Distance  93  feet  11%  inches. 

High  jump — Harvey,  ’13,  won; 
Williams,  ’12,  second ; N.  Metcalf, 
’12,  third.  Height  S feet  to  inches 

Hammer  throw — Harvey,  ’13,  won; 
MacArthur,  ’10,  second ; Fatli,  To, 
third.  Distance  91  feet  9%  inches. 

One  mile  relay — 1913  (Harvey, 

Curtis,  Beaman  and  Stimson)  won; 
1912  second;  1911,  third;  1910  (Tibb- 
als,  Martz,  Jewell  and  Wells)  also 
ran.  Time — 3 :4s. 


May  19-21 — The  eastern  trip  of 
the  baseball  team  was  not  a success 
from  the  standpoint  of  victories  won. 
The  -three  games  all  resulted  in  de- 
feats for  Oberlin.  At  Cornell  Cray 
was  batted  for  14  runs  with  a total 
of  22  bases.  Oberlin  was  shut  out 
till  the  last  inning  when  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  two  runs.  The  oth- 
er games,  with  Keuka  and  Syracuse, 
were  lost  by  a single  run  for  each. 
.\t  iveuka  the  score  was  6 to  5 and  at 


Syracuse,  3 to  2. 

Cornell : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Owen,  If 5 I I 0 o o 

Matchneer,  2b 4 i 0 4 4 0 

Mager,  ss 4 3 2 i 3 i 

Rutherford,  rf.  ...5  3 4 i 0 o 

Williams,  c 5 3 i 9 0 i 

Dauenhauer,  cf.  ..5  i 2 i 00 

Howard,  3b 5 i i 0 i 0 

Watson,  ib 5 i 3 n o i 

Carvajal,  p 4 0 0 0 5 0 


Totals  42  14  14  27  13  3 

Oberlin : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

IMorrison,  rf 4 o i o o 0 

Nichols,  ss 3 I o 2 S I 

Gray,  p 4 i i 0 4 0 

Smith,  If 4 o 2 0 0 o 

Miller,  3b 3 o 0 I 1 2 

Robinson,  c 4 o o 5 o 0 

Throner,  2b 3 O o 3 2 2 

Burroughs,  ib.  ...3  o on  i I 

Ward,  cf 2 o on  i i 


Totals  30  2 4 24  14  7 

Score  by  Innings. 

Oberlin  00000000  2 — 2 

Cornell  06001043  x— 14 


Three  base  hits — Owen,  Watsuu, 
Howard,  Gray. 

Two  base  hits — Rutherford,  Will- 
iams. 
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Sacrifice  hits — Carvajal,  Nichols. 
Stolen  base — Mager. 

Left  on  bases — Cornell,  6;  Oberlin 

4- 

Double  play — Matchneer  to  Watson 
Struck  out — by  Carvajal,  8;  by 
Gray  2. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Cavajal,  i;  off 
Gray  2. 

Passed  ball — Robinson  i. 

Umpire — Steinberg  of  Syracuse. 
Time — One  hour,  40  minutes. 


Keuka : — 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Rittenmeyer, 

■SS,.  .4 

2 

2 

I 

0 

I 

Smith.  2b.  . . 

4 

I 

I 

0 

4 

2 

Brishan,  ib.  . . 

4 

0 

I 

12 

I 

0 

Bannatyne,  p. 

4 

0 

I 

I 

3 

0 

Grubb,  If.  . . 

4 

2 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Mathews,  3b. 

4 

0 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Blachley,  cf.. . 

....3 

I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

Lott,  c 

3 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Judd,  rf 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Totals  ... 

....32 

6 

8 27 

10 

3 

Oberlin ; — 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Gray,  cf.  p.  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Nichols,  ss.  . . . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Smith,  If 

3 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Morrison,  rf.  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Robinson,  c. .. 

• • -4 

I 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Miller,  3b.  . . . 

4 

I 

I 

2 

2 

0 

Burroughs,  ib. 

. ...4 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Throner,  2b.  . 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Derr,  p.  :.... 

0 

0| 

d 

0 

0 

0 

Harvey,  cf.. . . 

...  .3 

I 

3 

2 

0 

I 

Totals  . . , 

,...34 

5 

6 25 

12 

3 

Score  by  Innings 
Keuka  i 20020 

0 

I X — 6 

Oberlin  ...  . 

b 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 

I 

0 0— s 

Three  base  hits — Matthews,  Blach- 
Icy,  Miller. 


Two  base  hits — Harvey. 


Sacrifice  hits — Smibh. 

Stolen  bases — Rittenmeyer  3,  Smith, 
Harvey. 

Struck  out — by  Derr  3,  by  Gray  I, 
by  Bannatyne,  6. 

Hits — off  Derr,  5 in  two  innings, 
off  Gray  3 in  six  innings. 

Bases  on  balls — off  Gray  i. 

Passed  ball — Lott  i. 

Umpire — Daly,  of  Canadaigua. 


Syracuse : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Scully,  3b 4 I 2 3 o o 

Power,  2b,  4 o I o 2 0 

Kling,  ss 4 o o o I I 

Nash,  If 4 o I I o o 

Hand,  ib 3 i o 8 i 0 

Schoepflin,  cf 4 i i 2 o o 

Holmes,  c 3 0 o 3 o o 

Truax,  rf 3 o o o 3 o 

Cottrell,  p 3 0 o o 3 o 


Totals  32  3 7 27  8 I 

Oberlin : — 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  E. 

Gray,  ss 4 o 2 o 0 i 

Nichols,  p 4 o o I 2 o 

Smith,  If 3 o o 3 o 0 

Morrison,  rf 4 l l o o o 

Robinson,  c 4 o o 10  i 0 

Miller,  3b 4 o I I I o 

Burroughs,  ib 2 i i 7 o o 

Throner,  2b 3 0 o o 2 0 

Harvey,  cf 3 0 o 2 o o 


Totals 31  2 5 24  6 I 

Two  base  hits — Holmes. 

Sacrifice  hit — Schoepflin. 

Stolen  bases — Holmes,  Burroughs, 
Harvey. 

Bases  on  balls — off  Nichols  i,  off 
Cotrell.  I. 

Struck  out — by  Nichols,  8,  by  Cot- 
trell, 9. 

Umpire — Hoagland. 
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May  23 — The  girls  of  the  three  Lit- 
erary societies  this  year  united  to 
give  a single  play  Instead  of  three 
as  heretofore.  The  play  presented 
was,  “Sister  Beatrice”  by  Maeterlink. 
It  was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe.  Miss  Irene  Raber 
as  the  Holy  Virgin  was  very  accep- 
table and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  Abbess,  Miss  Ruth  Bookwalter 
and  Sister  Beatrice,  Miss  Ida  Hen- 
derson. The  rest  of  the  cast  were 
rather  stiff  and  failed  to  give  to  the 
performance  the  dramatic  Intensity 
necessary  to  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  this  play. 

May  24 — The  Varsity  defeated  the 
baseball  team  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  by  the  score  of  4 to  i. 

Gray  pitched  a fine  game  allowing 
but  four  hits  and  struck  out  four 
men.  The  Oberlin  team  is,  however, 
weak  at  the  bat.  They  made  only 
three  hits  and  ten  men  struck  out. 


Oberlin : — 


A.B.  R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Nichols,  ss.... 

3 2 

0 

I 

S' 

Gray,  p.  . i 

4 2 

I 

4 

Smith,  If 

3 0 

0 

2 

I 

Morrison,  rf.  . . 

3 0 

I 

I 

I 

Miller,  3b 

3 0 

0 

0 

I 

Robinson,  c.  . . . 

0 

4 

I 

Burroughs,  ib. 

0 

12 

0 

Throner,  2b.  . . 

3 0 

0 

3 

2 

Harvey,  cf.  . . 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

Totals  .... 

3 

27  : 

14 

Michigan : — 

A.B.  R.  H. 

0, 

, A. 

E. 

Lothiop,  3b.  .. 

4 0 

I 

0 

0 

Hayes,  cf 

4 0 

0 

I 

0 

Mitcbell,  rf.  . . 

4 0 

2 

0 

0 

Waltner,  If.  .. 

3 0 

0 

I 

2 

Hill,  ib 

4 0 

0 

10 

0 

Walsh,  c 

2 0 

0 

12 

3 

Martin,  ss.  . . . 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 

Campbell,  A 2 i 0 o 0 

Verhcyn,  p 3 0004 

Enzenroth,  ib i 0 1 o 0 


Total 30  I 4 24  9 

Oberlin  20100001  x — 4 

Michigan  00100000  0 — i 

Errors — Oberlin,  Gray  i.  Miller  2; 
Michigan — Hill  i,  Martin  i. 

Three  base  hits — -Gray,  Morrison, 
Enzenroth. 

Double  plays — Gray,  Throner  to 
Burroughs ; Throner,  Nichols  to 
Burroughs. 

Struck  out — by  Gray  4,  by  Verheyn 
10. 

Bases  on  balls' — off  Gray  l,  off 
Verheyn  3. 

Sacrifice  hits — Smith,  Burroughs, 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — ^by  Gray  i 
(Waltner),  by  Verheyn  i,  (Nichols). 

Left  on  bases — Oberlin  4,  Michigan 
4- 

Stolen  base — Nichols. 

Umpire — Zimmer. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 
Thursday,  June  i6 
8;oo  P.  M. 

Commencement  The  Academy 

Warner  Hall 

Friday,  June  17. 

5 :oo  P.  M. 

Senior  Chapel,  Final  Chapel  Ser- 
vice of  the  Year,  led  by  Profes- 
sor Edward  I.  Bosworth. 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

Saturday,  June  18. 

3 :oo  P.  M. 

Baseball,  'Varsity  versus  Univers- 
ity of  Wooster 

.Athletic  Park 

6 130  P.  M. 

Commencement,  The  Conservatory 
of  Music,  first  part 

Warner  Hall 
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S:oo  P.  M. 

Senior  Class  Play,  “As  You  Like 
It.” 

The  Campus 

Sunday,  June  19. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Preaching  services  in  the  churches. 
2:30  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  Profes- 
sor Edward  I.  Bosworth 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

7:30  P.  M. 

Address  before  the  Young  Mens’ 
and  Young  Womens’  Christian 
Associations  by  President  Em- 
ery W.  Hunt  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

Monday,  June  20. 

8:00  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  Stockholders  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing Company 

: Alumni  Room 

9:00  A.  M. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees 

Carnegie  Library 

10  :oo  A.  M. 

Baseball,  ’Varsity  versus  Alumni 

Athletic  Park 

7 :oo  P.  M. 

Commencement,  The  Conservatory 
of  Music,  second  part 

Warner  Hall 

7:00  P.  M. 

Farewell  'Mleeting's,  Tihe  College 
Literary  Societies 

Society  Rooms 

Tuesday,  June  21 
9:30  A.  M. 

.■\nnual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 

Second  Church 

Review  of  the  year  1909-10,  by 
Professor  .Yzariah  S.  Root.  Gen- 
eral topic  for  discussion : “The 


Place  of  Vocational  Studies  in 
the  College  Curriculum.” 

( 1 ) To  what  extent  may  studies 
that  contribute  directly  to  prepar- 
ation for  a professional,  business 
or  technical  career  properly  be 
made  part  of  the  college  curri- 
culum? 

(2)  What  effect  would  the  intro- 
duction of  a considerable  number 
of  studies  of  this  kind  have  upon 
the  quality  of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents ? 

(3)  Would  the  introduction  of 
such  studies  tend  to  diminish  in 
any  degree  the  effectiveness  of 
the  cultural  side  of  college  edu- 
cation ? 

Election  of  Alumni  Association 
Officers.  Report  of  Living  En- 
dowment Union  and  the  Election 
of  its  officers. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

Ivy  Ode. 

Spade  Oration  and  Response 
Presentation  of  Class  Gift 
4 :30  P.  M. 

Qass  Reunions, 

6:30  P.  M. 

Step  Exercises,  the  Young  Women 
of  the  Class  of  1910. 

Spear  Laboratory 

7 ;30  P.  M. 

General  Reception.  Campus  Illum- 
ination 

Warner  Gymnasium  Lawn 

Wednesday,  June  22. 

10:15  A.  M. 

Academic  Procession. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises.  Com- 
mencement address  by  Rollo  Og- 
den, Esq.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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subject,  “Democracy  and  Col- 
leges.” 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

I :oo  P.  M. 

./Mnmni  Dinner 

Warner  Gymnasium 


7:30  P.  M. 

Concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

The  Olney  Art  Collection  will  be 
open  daily  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  12:00 
M.  and  from  2 :oo  to  5 :oo  P.  M. 


Alumni  News. 


NEBRASKA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OBERLIN  ALUMNI 

The  Nebraska  Association  of 
Oberlin  Alumni  held  their  annual 
banquet  at  Lincoln,  April  26,  in  the 
banquet  room  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church. 

The  dinner  was  followed  by  a 
prograiTij  of  toasts,  dealing  chief- 
ly with  reminiscences  of  the  college 
where  most  in  the  company  received 
part  at  least  of  their  education.  C. 
E.  Clark  of  Lincoln,  of  the  class  of 
’81,  presided  as  toastmaster.  The 
first  speaker,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Ship- 
herd,  had  not  been  a student  at  Ober- 
lin but  was  the  grandnephew  of  one 
of  tire  founders  and  fittingly  spoke 
from  the  topic,  “Founders  of  Ober- 
lin.” “Oberlin  of  Thirty  Years  Ago.” 
was  the  topic  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Lind- 
say of  York,  of  the  class  of  ’81. 
Charles  G.  McDonald  of  Omaha, 
class  of  ’98  had  as  a topic  “Now  and 
Then.”  The  last  and  principal  speak- 
er was  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  of 
Oberlin,  who  came  to  Lincoln  to  as- 
sist in  the  celebration,  and  talked  in- 
formally for  a considerable  length  of 
time  on  “Oberlin  of  Today.”  He 
told  much  of  interest  concerning  the 
present  day  life  of  the  college.  He 
stated  that  2,001  students  were  en- 
rolled this  year,  the  largest  number 
the  college  had  ever  had.  Pie  spoke 
of  the  success  in  athletics  and  of  the 


strength  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  each  of  the  associations  having  a 
membership  of  five  or  six  hundred 
It  was  almost  10  o’clock  when  Dr. 
Andrews  concluded  his  address.  An 
audience  of  one  hundred  people  had 
been  waiting  in  the  church  for  an 
hour  to  hear  the  organ  recital  for 
which  they  had  been  invited.  On  tak- 
ing his  seat  Dr.  Andrews  remarked 
that  the  music  had  better  be  omittted 
as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  begin- 
ing  a recital  at  10  o’clock.  However 
the  company  were  not  willing  to  be 
deprived  of  a part  of  the  program 
w'hich  has  been  anticipated  wdth  the 
keenest  enjoyment  and  all  adjourned 
from  the  banquet  table  to  the  church 
auditorium,  after  a brief  business 
s ssion  during  which  H.  Moorhead  of 
Omaha  was  elected  president  and 
Miss  Lucy  Haywood  of  Lincoln  was 
re-elected  as  secretary.  An  invita- 
tion from  Omaha  to  hold  the  next 
banquet  in  that  city  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Andrews’  musicianly  control 
of  his  instrument  was  apparent  from 
the  opening  measures  of  the  Bach 
prelude  and  fugue  with  which  he  be- 
gan. He  played  with  animation  and 
vigor  and  was  remarkably  skillful  in 
introducing  graceful  effects.  Two 
compositions  of  his  own  which  he 
played  proved  him  to  be  a composer 
of  poetic  fancy  and  originality.  He 
was  encored  repeatedly,  but  responded 
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by  bows  and  by  holding  out  his 
watch  as  a reminder  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  However  after  an  aria 
of  his  own  composition,  he  was  in- 
duced to  add  an  extra  selection  and 
gave  a minuet  by  Falk 

The  program,  of  organ  numbers 
follows ; 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E minor 
(Wedge  Fugue)  Bach. 

Gavotte,  Martini 

Sonata  in  C minor  No.  S.  Guil- 
mant;  i.  Allegro  appassionata,  2, 
-\dagio,  3,  Scherzo. 

Con  Grazia  (From  Sonata  No.  6). 
G.  W.  .\ndrews. 

-\ria,  G.  W.  Andrews. 

Piece  Heroique,  Franck. 

Those  present  at  the  banquet  were 
as  follow's:  Miss  Ethel  Vennum, 

Stratton ; Miss  Grace  Harrison, 
Scribner ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Day, 
Weeping  Water;  Miss  Jean  Lindsay, 
Miss  Eikenberry,  Mr.  Morrow,  Pro- 
fessor D.  Fairchild,  Crete ; Miss 
Julia  Vance,  Milford;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Mann,  University  Place; 
Harley  Moorhead,  Charles  McDon- 
ald, Ira  Penninnan,  F.  H.  Sterns, 
Omaha;  Rev.  R.  S.  Lindsay  York,  and 
the  following  from  Lincoln;  Judge 
and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Field,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Schuler,  Miss 
Haywood,  Mrs.  Haywood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  H.  Mills.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Kimball,  Miss  Helen  Clark,  Miss 
Elsie  Brugger,  Miss  Winifred  Whe- 
don.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Shipherd, 
Miss  Olive  Scott,  Miss  Kathleen 
Hockstrasser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landy 
Clark,  Mrs.  Harriet  Tuttle,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Kelly,  Miss  Katherine  Foll- 
mer.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Long,  Miss 
Janice  Morgan,  Miss  Myria  Sedg- 


wick, Mrs.  F.  D.  Sherwin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hirsching. 


OBERLIN  BANQUET 
After  a delightful  ride  across  the 
“Big  Muddy”  the  Obcrlinites  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Congregational 
State  Conference  at  Pierre,  South 
Dakota  May  19,  1910,  gathered  in  the 
hotel  at  Fort  Pierre  for  their  sixth 
annual  banquet.  The  following  were 
present ; 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hall,  ’06;  C.  W.  Hall; 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Green;  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Thomas ; Rev.  J.  B.  Reese ; Rev. 
N.  C.  and  Mrs.  Hirschy,  97 ; Rev. 
Isaac  Cassel,  ’07 ; Rev.  S.  J.  Beaoh, 
’75;  Rev  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hull,  ’82; 
Blanche  Mallery;  Jean  Mallery;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Getchell ; Rev.  S.  R. 
McCarty;  ’06;  Geo.  L.  W.  Kilbon, 
’99. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed : President,  R.  D.  Hull ; Secretary, 
Geo.  L.  W.  Kilbon. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NEW 
YORK  .ALUMNAE 
OF  L.  L.  S. 

The  May  meeting  of  L.  L.  S.  took 
the  form  of  a Junoheon,  which  was 
held  on  May  14th  at  the  Chelsea.  A 
goodly  number  of  L.  L.  S.  women 
and  their  friends  sat  dowm  to  tables 
profusely  decorated  with  daisies — the 
society  flower. 

.At  the  clos<^  of  the  luncheon,  the 
President,  Miss  Emily  R.  Morrison, 
acting  as  toastmistress,  introduced 
the  guest  of  honor.  Miss  Helen  Haw- 
ley Nichols,  who  had  come  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College  to  talk  to  the 
Branch  on  The  Advantages  a Wo- 
n.an  leccivcs  from  a Foreign  F-=l- 
lowship.  Aliss  Nichols,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Pliilosopliy  at  Bryn  Mawr  this 
year,  ?ntl  who  studied  at  Oxford 
iast  year  on  the  Mary  E.  Garrett 
European  Fellowship,  spoke  clearly 
and  enthusiastically  of  the  advant- 
ages of  such  study  both  for  scholar- 
ship and  for  general  development. 
Miss  Nichols  is  a daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Richard  Nichols  O.  C.  ’79. 

The  second  speaker  was  another 
unusually  interesting  young  woman. 
Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  O.  C.  ’05 
Miss  Strong  received  her  Doctor’s  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1909.  She  was  assigned  “The  Sage 
Foundation”  as  her  subject,  but  de- 
clared that  it  was  a well  known  L. 
L.  S.  custom  to  ignore  the  subject 
assigned,  and  talked  in  a most  in- 
teresting way  of  the  far  west,  espec- 
ially of  Seattle. 

The  third  speaker,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Mack,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
’70,  strongly  approved  the  efforts  of 
college  women  to  be  helpful  to  other 
women.  She  paid  tribute  to  one  of 
her  own  classmates,  a member  of 
L.  L.  S.  who  had  had  that  spirit 
when  it  was  less  common  than  at 
present — Frederica  B.  Hull,  to  whose 
desire  for  helpfulness  Hull  House 
of  Chicago  is  a monument.  After 
this  the  President  availed  herself  of 
L.  L.  S.’s  privilege  of  calling  on  any 
one  for  an  extempore  speech.  .'Vniong 
those  thus  drafted  were  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Nichols.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rogers,  Miss  Clara 
Commons,  and  a guest.  Miss  Florence 
Hermans.  .'\mong  others  present 
were:Mrs.  P.  L.  Fisher,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Splitstone,  Miss  Margaret  Cahill, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Shaw. 


OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 


Oberlin  Association  of  Central  New 
York,  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
May  20,  the  eve  of  the  Oberlin  Syra- 
cuse baseball  game.  It  was  held 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  of  Syracuse.  About 
thirty  people  were  present,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  _W.  Cabeen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  W.  Downing,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dull,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Hull,  Miss  Linn  M. 
Hawn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grose, 
Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Zeno  Nagel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Patterson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Scott,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Scott,  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Thompson,  Miss  Edna 
Ward  and  Miss  Alberta  Waterbury. 
The  president  of  the  association  act- 
ed as  toastmaster.  The  College  was 
represented  by  Professor  Charles 
W.  Savage,  whose  talk  on  The 
Twentieth  Century  Oberlin  was  full 
of  interesting  information,  and  was 
received  with  most  hearty  apprecia- 
tion. The  program  was  intersper- 
sed by  the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 
An  original  feature  was  a question 
box.  A large  variety  of  questions 
concerning  Oberlin  affairs  were  thus 
answered  informally  by  Mr.  Sav- 
age as  fully  as  the  time  permitted. 

The  , officers  ;of  the  Association 
were  all  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  They  are:  President,  Wal- 

ter G.  Hull ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
A.  S.  Patterson;  member  of  execu- 
tive committee,  Marshall  W.  Down- 
ing; Director  of  Singing,  Miss  Linn 
M.  Hawn. 


THE  “YOUNGER  GENERATION” 
IN  NEW  YORK 
An  informal  Oberlin  dinner  was 
held  at  27  East  24th  street.  New 
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York  City  on  Friday  evening,  May 
the  6th.  -As  far  as  possible  all  Ober- 
lin  men  from  the  last  ten  graduating 
classes  in  the  city  or  its  suburbs  were 
invited.  A few  of  more  ancient  date 
were  admitted  but  it  was  strictly  a 
young  “crowd”  that  lined  up  at  the 
long  table  at  7:30  p.  m.  Forty-five 
invitations  were  sent  out  and  twenty- 
nine  showed  up  at  the  dinner.  Con- 
sidering the  short  notice  given  and 
the  numerous  social  engagements 
with  which  the  Oberlin  boys,  appar- 
ently, are  especially  favored,  the  per- 
centage of  men  present  was  very  sat- 
isfactory. One  or  two  men  were  re- 
ported as  too  busy  getting  married 
or  making  preparations  for  such  an 
event  to  attend.  It  came  out  that 
these  men  were  all  marrying  Oberlin 
girls,  hence  their  absence  was  ex- 
cused. 

-\n  eight  course  dinner  served  in 
Turkish  style,  was  heartily  enjoyed. 
Toasts  followed,  Mr.  E.  E.  Pratt  ’06 
acting  as  toastmaster.  Dr.  “Uncle” 
Roome  ’04,  Lightner  ’03,  McGill,  ’07, 
and  others  spoke.  Wertheim  ’07,  en- 
tertained the  company  with  bis  com- 
plete repetoire  of  Oberlin  “stunts” 
from  the  “barnyard  medley”  to  the 
“buzz  saw”  not  forgetting  to  “catch 
the  chicken.”  As  Wertheim  ex- 
pressed it,  “we  all  felt  as  if  we  were 
in  Oberlin  once  again.” 

McMahon  ’05  voiced  the  sentiments 
of  all  present  by  proposing  a per- 
manent organization  and  a repetition 
of  affairs  of  this  kind  at  intervals 
in  the  future.  A committee  com- 
posed of  Pratt,  ’06,  Chute,  ’04,  and 
McMahon,  ’05,  was  elected  to  arrange 
for  this.  After  singing  Oberlin 
songs  and  joining  in  a good  old  “Hi- 
0-Hi,”  the  gathering  adjourned. 

The  following  men  were  present; 


Schram,  ex-’o8;  F.  H.  Warner,  ’98; 
Wertheim,  ’07;  Schauffer,  ’06;  Pratt, 
’06 ; Everson,  ’09 ; McMahon,  ’05 ; 
Skillings,  ’06;  W.  B.  Shaw,  ’85;  Fred 
Warner,  ’07;  Williams,  ’08;  Hayden, 
’09;  McGill,  ’07;  Gifford,  ’07;  Hoff- 
man, ’07 ; Wiegman,  ’07 ; Edgar 
Fauver,  ’99;  Frenk,  ex-’o5 ; F.  E. 
Jones,  ex-Con. ; Strong,  ’08;  San- 
born, ’08;  Johnson,  ’08;  Patterson, 
’04;  Powers,  ex-Theo;  Roome,  ’04; 
Lightner,  ’03;  Chute,  ’04;  Howen- 
stein,  ’09;  Falconer,  ’09. 


’98  CLASS  LETTER 

Mrs.  Ada  Ash  Anderson  is  living 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  her 
husband  is  professor  of  History  in 
Richmond  College.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  also  gathering  material  for  a book 
on  the  life  of  Governor  Giles. 

Paul  P.  Body  has  just  concluded 
his  fourth  year  as  teacher  in  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Clarke  LeRoy  is 
spending  the  year  in  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Leora  M.  Cross  is  a member 
of  the  staff  in  the  library  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Mrs.  Florence  Harlow  Rowell 
writes  from  Guild,  Tennessee,  a vil- 
lage about  eighteen  miles  from  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Harrington  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Miss  Rose  F.  Hoening  is  teaching 
German  and  Latin  in  the  high  school 
at  Ftna  Mills,  California. 

H.  C.  Kribs  is  teaching  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
preparing  a course  of  lectures  to  be 
given  next  year  in  the  Graduate 
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School  on  the  [elements  of  Animal 
Psychology. 

year  ago  Miss  Sarah  Manning 
visited  Japan  and  China.  Miss 
.Manning  lives  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. .At  present  she  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city. 

Miss  Belle  K.  Middlekauff  spent 
the  past  year  with  her  sister  at  An- 
dover, Massachusetts,  and  enrolled 
at  Radc'lifFe  College. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Millikan  Johnson  is 
now  a resident  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

-\.  C.  Norris  is  president  of  the  Ill- 
inois .-\ssociation  for  Teachers  of  Ag- 
riculture a lecturer  before  Farmers’ 
Institutes  and  Domestic  Science  .As- 
sociations, and  a contributor  to  sever- 
al magazines  on  high  school  agricul- 
ture. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Penfield  has  been 
taking  work  in  Teachers’  College  in 
Columbia,  the  past  year.  Miss  Pen- 
field's  address  has  been  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 

John  W.  Price  is  a missionary  in 
Uruguayana,  Brazil,  S.  A.  and  at 
the  time  of  his  letter  was  engaged 
in  erecting  a large  building  for  a 
day  school  to  be  known  as  the  “Col- 
legio  Uniao”  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion. 

Ira  D.  Shaw  is  connected  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  associated  with  the 
International  Committee  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  For 
some  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  were 
located  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
developing  wor'k  among  the  miners. 

Katharine  Wright,  the  class  secre- 
tary, writes: 

"Then  school  began,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  came  my 


brother's  accident  at  Washington,  and 
I went  on  to  take  care  of  him.  .An- 
other siege  of  si.x  or  seven  weeks, 
then  home  for  a few  weeks  while 
by  brot'ner  rogainerd  enough  strength 
for  a trip  to  P'rance.  Four  months 
in  France  and  Italy  and  a few  days 
in  England  brought  us  to  May  1909, 
when  we  returned  home.  Then  a 
summer  of  hubbub,  e.xcitement,  some 
fun  and  sonic  anxieties,  saw  the  U. 
S.  government  contract  fulfilled,  and 
my  brother  Orville  and  I started  for 
Germany  early  in  August.  Ten  love- 
ly, happy  weeks  in  Berlin,  one  week 
traveling  by  train  and  one  by  motor, 
a few  days  again  in  England,  and 
we  were  headed  for  home,  where 
we  arrived  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Then  came  the  rush  to 
get  out  the  Class  Letter,  Christmas 
festivities,  and  here  I am  alive  to 
tell  the  tale.  One  of  the  great  joys 
of  wandering  about  is  that  I see  some 
of  my  beloved  classmates.  In  New 
York  I always  see  the  Warners  and 
Siddalls  when  they  have  time  enough 
to  squander  some  on  me.  Can't  you 
imagine  what  a paiiez-vous-'mg  went 
on  in  Paris  when  G.  Harrison  Dur- 
and and  I ran  across  each  other? 

“But  there  isn't  any  more  room.  I've 
already  taken  more  than  my  share. 
Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
haven't  seen  enough  kings  and  em- 
porers  and  dukes  and  lords  yet  to 
make  my  classmates  any  less  inter- 
esting than  they  used  to  be,  and 
that’s  the  best  I could  say.  Try 
looking  up  the  Wrights — any  of  us 
— and  see  if  my  brothers  don't  know 
every  one  of  you.” 


’08  CLASS  LETTER 
Miss  Vera  A.  Tinker  is  in  the 
Carnegie  Public  Library  of  Mason 
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City,  Iowa.  She  expects  to  take  a 
library  course  in  the  summer  school 
of  Iowa  University  this  summer. 

J.  S.  Sato  is  studying  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Colum- 
bia University  and  acting  as  pastor 
of  the  Japanese  Mission  in  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Josephine  Goodall  is  teaching 
in  the  East  Side  High  School  at  To- 
ledo. 

Miss  Emma  Wiesinder  has  been 
teaching  German  the  past  year  in 
the  Green  Lake  High  School  at 
Green  Lake  Wisconsin. 

H.  J.  Sargent  has  charge  of  the 
gymnasium  work  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  High  School  at  Jamestown, 
New  York. 

Miss  Genevieve  M.  Todd  as  teach- 
ing in  Key  West,  Florida  at  Har- 
grove Institute,  one  of  the  schools 
under  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission- 
ary Board  of  the  southern  Methodist 
church.  The  school  was  originally 
intended  for  Cubans  but  now  in- 
cludes many  Americans  as  well 

I.  L.  Fisher  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  year  in  starting  a citrus 
fruit  grove  at  Victoria  de  las  Tunas, 
Odiente  Province,  Cuba. 

iMiss  Francis  N.  Cushing  is  Physi- 
cal Director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
her  home  in  Ottomwa,  Iowa. 

Roy  L.  Edwards  has  been  te.-ich- 
;ng  during  the  past  year  at  Port 
Worth  University,  Forth  Worth, 
Texas. 

Miss  Irma  B.  Lewis  is  teaching 
English  Literature  and  History  in 
the  High  School  at  .Altona,  Penn- 
sylvania. ' 

Miss  Lillias  M.  Macdonald  has 
been  teaching  in  one  of  the  social 
settlements  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  She 
will  have  charge  of  one  of  the  city 


play  grounds  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Verna  I.  Chapin  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  two  years  at 
LaMoure,  North  Dakota. 

V.  I.  Ward  has  been  teaching 
French  and  Latin  during  the  past 
year  in  Kalamazoo  College  and 
coaclaing  the  athletic  teams. 

Miss  Jessie  McNabb  is  teaching 
Latin  and  English  in  the  High 
School  at  Elmwood,  lUinois. 

Miss  Leila  F.  Beard  is  in  charge 
of  the  Latin  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Niles,  Ohio. 

A.  A.  Atterholt  is  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  athletic  director  of  the 
High  School  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin. 

Miss  Grace  Vial  is  teaching  Latin 
and  English  in  the  High  School  at 
Carlisle,  Illinois. 

Howard  B.  Sohn  is  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  at  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Miss  Laura  G.  Perry  has  been 
teaching  during  the  past  year  in  the 
High  School  at  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Miss  Edna  I.  Cromer  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  two  years  in 
the  High  School  at  Decatur,  Illin- 
ois. 

Don  C.  Allen  is  instructor  in  sci- 
ence and  director  of  athletics  at 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onnega, 
Illinois,  a preparatory  school  affiliat- 
ed with  North  Western  University. 

George  C.  Bartlett  has  been  study- 
ing Q'vil  Engineering  at  Case 
School  for  the  past  two  years. 

Albert  C.  Eckert  has  been  teach- 
ing mathematics  in  the  Keystone 
Academy  at  FactoryviMe,  Pa. 

Chester  A.  Allen  is  principal  of 
the  Jackson  School,  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Charles  Sawyer  is  studying  law 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Miss  Myrtle  L.  Brooks  is  teaching 
in  Knoxvil'le,  Tennessee.  Her  ad- 
dress is  249  University  .\veniie. 

Miss  Florence  Hull  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Connnercial  Department  of 
the  High  School  at  Cloquet,  Minn. 

Miss  Ma'bel  F.  Hunt  has  been 
teaching  English  and  History  in  the 
High  School  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Miss  Helen  Mears  has  been  tak- 
ing vocal  lessons  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I heodore  Toet  and  studying  music- 
al theory  in  the  Damerosch  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  -Art  in  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Louise  R.  Kelsey  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  Domestic  Science 
in  the  High  School  at  Bottineau. 
North  Dakota. 

Miss  Winifred  Jensen  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  abroad  with  a 
party  under  the  chaperonage  of  Dr. 
Fitch. 

Grover  H.  Hull  is  completing  his 
second  year  as  a student  in  Western 
Reserve  Law  School. 

Miss  Carrie  Watson  is  traveling 
for  the  Central  Lyceum  Bureau,  415 
Orchestra  Building  Qiicago. 

Miss  Jessie  Hofstetter  has  been 
studying  piano  with  Joseph  Lhe- 
vinne  in  Berlin  during  the  past  year. 
Her  adress  is  Motzstrasse  72,  Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

J.  B.  Graham  is  at  the  head  of  the 
musical  department  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Harriette  F.  Ryan  is  teach- 
ing English  in  the  High  School  at 
Spring  Valley,  Minnesota. 

J.  F.  Miller  is  connected  with  the 
Northwestern  National  Rank  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

A.  S.  Rossart  is  director  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  Pillshury  .Acad- 
emy, Owatonna.  Minn. 


Sydney  B.  Brown  has  been  teach- 
ing during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  Galahad  School  at  Hudson,  Wis- 
consin. 

Russell  B.  Hopkins  is  treasurer  of 
the  .Albro  Veneer  Company  located 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  address  is 
2100  James  Avenue. 

■Andrew  D.  Collins  is  completing 
his  second  year  in  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


WILLIAM  MARTIN  A MPT  ’63 

William  Martin  Ampt  was  born 
at  I’renton,  Ohio,  February  i,  1840, 
and  died  at  Cincinnati,  December 
i6th,  1909.  He  was  the  son  of  Ger- 
man parents  who  settled  first  at 
Trenton  and  afterwards  at  German- 
town, Ohio.  His  father  was  a sad- 
dler and  harness  maker,  a good 
workman  and  therefore  successful, 
thrifty  and  therefore  able  to  send 
ihis  boys  to  college.  Miami,  .An- 
tioch and  Wittenberg  colleges  were 
all  comparatively  near,  but  German- 
town had  an  Oberlin  man  for  teach- 
er who  inspired  the  boys  with  an 
ambition  for  a higher  education  and 
naturally  recommended  his  own  col- 
lege. Not  only  the  Ampts,  but  half 
a dozen  other  boys  from  this  little 
village  went  to  Oberlin  for  an  edu- 
cation. .A  college  is  sure  of  growth 
when  it  sends  forth  good  teachers. 

Mr.  Ampt  entered  the  senior  pre- 
paratory class  in  the  fall  of  1858 
and  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1863.  He  was  industrious  and 
thoughtful  and  earned  such  a rep- 
utation for  scholarship  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two  from  his  class  elect- 
ed to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  although 
such  noted  men  and  scholars  as  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  D.  Allen,  Edward 
P.  Church,  Norris  Morey  and  Gen- 
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eral  A.  B.  Nettleton  were  class- 
mates. 

College  athletics,  from  ’60  to  ’65, 
were  summed  up  in  the  words  mili- 
tary drill.  The  Chase  Cadets  prac- 
ticed the  Zouave  drill  in  the  old 
wooden  gymnasium  which  stood  on 
the  campus  near  where  "Society 
Hall”  now  stands,  and  marched  all 
over  town.  The  hour  for  drilling, 
in  the  summer  months,  was  5 to  6 
A.  M.,  and  owdng  to  this  fact  and 
their  gorgeous  uniforms  of  bright 
blue  and  red  they  were  called  "the 
morning  glories.”  Mr.  Ampt  joined 
the  cadets  and  became  so  proficient 
that  he  was  made  captain  of  a com- 
pany of  “s^iunteLllunters”  who  went 
to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati  in  1862, 
^ when  it  was  threatened  by  the  con- 
federate, General  Kirby  Smith. 

After  graduating  he  went  to  Camp 
^.^-HJennison  near  Cincinnati  and  became 
a clerk  in  the  quarter  master’s  De- 
partment there.  The  knowledge  he 
acquired  of  book-keeping,  vouchers 
and  business  methods  fitted  him,  un- 
consciously, for  his  most  important 
achievement  as  a lawyer.  It  may  be 
set  down  as  an  axiom  that  no  sort 
of  knowledge  comes  amiss  to  the 
practicing  lawyer. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Ohio  troops  mustered  out,  he  went 
to  the  Albany  Law  School,  then  ac- 
counted the  best  in  the  country.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  his  college  class- 
mates, Morey  and  Sheldon.  Getting 
his  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1866,  he 
went  to  Lima,  Ohio,  to  practice  and 
\vas  elected  City  Solicitor.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  and,  in  1871,  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hamilton 
County  and  served  one  term.  Dur- 
ing this  term  he  became  aware  of  cer- 


tain irregularities  in  book-keeping  and 
distribution  of  taxes  and  penalties 
as  between  the  State  and  County.  He 
proposed  to  the  State  authorities  to 
make  an  investigation  and  secure  for 
the  State  large  sums,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  wrongfully  withheld, 
for  a contingent  fee  of  25  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  recovered,  and  his  of- 
fer was  accepted.  He  procured  ac- 
cess to  the  Auditor’s  and  Treasurer’s 
books  and  vouchers  and  buried  him- 
self in  the  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
dence to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business  for  some  two  years.  When 
he  emerged  he  brought  two  suits  on 
behalf  of  the  State  and  recovered 
over  $80,000  which  Plamilton  County 
was  forced  to  pay.  His  fee  amounted 
to  more  than  $20,000,  an  unusually 
large  fee  for  those  days.  Public 
opinion  was  against  him  and  his 
right  to  collect  it  was  contested,  The 
Legislature  refused  to  appropriate 
the  amount  and  he  was  forced  to  sue 
for  it.  The  jury  awarded  him  $20,000 
and  it  was  finally  settled  on  that 
basis,  but  the  people  continued  to 
criticise  him,  saying  that  it  was  an 
outrage  to  allow  such  a fee  “for 
transferring  a sum  of  money  from 
one  pocket  to  another,  that  he 
hadn’t  made  a cent  for  anybody  and 
had  simply  corrected  errors  in  book- 
keeping which  any  clerk  might  have 
done,”  etc. 

Mr.  Ampt’s  only  reply,  when  h'e 
troubled  himself  to  make  one,  was 
that  “the  same  arguments  would  de- 
prive a lawyer  of  his  fee  in  any  case,” 
that  “successful  lawyers  always 
transferred  funds  from  one  man’s 
pocket  to  another’s  and  no  lawyer 
ever  made  a cent  for  his  client.  He 
only  won  for  him  what  belonged  to 
him  by  right.  Yet,  if  no  lawyer  act- 
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ed,  errors  would  not  be  corrected, 
transfers  would  not  be  made  and 
gross  injustice  would  be  perpetuated.” 
Mr.  Ampt  was  strictly  within  bis 
rights  and  yet  more  or  less  odium 
attached  to  him  all  his  life  because 
of  this  big  fee. 

In  1876  Mr.  Ampt  was  selected,  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  “figure”  and 
detect  frauds,  to  appear  before  the 
Florida  returning  board  and  watch 
the  electoral  count  on  behalf  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

He  served  as  Alderman  for  four 
years  from  1880  to  1884  and  discov- 
ered more  irregularities  of  all  sorts 
in  passing  ordinances,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  a general  tendency 
toward  “total  depravity”  which  he 
had  never  quite  believed  in  at  Ober- 
lin.  He  brought  many  suits  In  the 
name  of  various  “citizens  and  tax 
payers”  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  and  ordinances,  to  enjoin  il- 
legal appropriations,  the  improper 
award  of  contracts,  etc.,  and  he  was 
so  well  versed  in  municipal  and  con- 
stitutional law  that  he  almost  invar- 
iably succeeded.  Whenever  he  could 
not  get  another  to  act  as  "citizen”  in 
such  cases  he  would  bring  suit  in  his 
own  name  and  thus  acquired  the  cog- 
nomen, “citizen  Ampt”  by  which  he 
was  familiarly  known.  His  practice, 
after  his  first  great  case,  was  rather 
more  laborious  than  profitable,  yet  he 
acquired,  before  his  death,  an  estate 
valued  at  $175,000. 

He  concentrated  all  his  faculties 
on  the  work  in  hand  and  thus  shut 
out  much  of  friendship  and  social  life 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. He  was  a natural  linguist, 
spoke  and  wrote  German  as  well  as 
English,  and  read  French  and  Span- 
ish with  ease.  He  was  greatly  inter- 


ested in  all  attempts  to  construct 
a universal  language,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  “Volapiik”  and  to  the 
later  “Esperanto,”  which  he  thought 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  inter- 
lingual discourse.  He  was  Vice 
President  of  the  local  Esperanto  So- 
ciety and  attended  all  conventions  of 
Esperanto  disciples  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  wrote  articles  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  advo- 
cating its  adoption  and  translated 
many  familiar  stories  into  Esperanto 
and  published  them  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  casual  reader. 
He  styled  himself  “Esperanto  Consul” 
and  was  always  ready  to  devote  him- 
self to  any  foreigner  who  would  come 
to  him  with  that  language  on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Ampt  had  a vein  of  humor 
which,  owing  to  its  habitual  repres- 
sion, would  sometimes  break  out  in 
a most  astonishing  way.  He  once 
prepared  a petition  in  blank  verse, 
from  caption  to  verification,  full  of 
rippling  fun,  and  it  stood  the  test 
of  a demurrer.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, at  which  he  presided,  he  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  “Macaroni- 
grams,”  as  he  called  them,  from  var- 
ious princes  and  potentates,  each  con- 
taining a witty  hit  at  some  feature 
of  Oberlin  life,  or  some  failure  of 
the  College  to  come  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ampt’s  manner  was  cold  and 
reserved.  He  was  chary  with  words 
of  sympathy  or  praise,  and  neither 
invited  nor  exchanged  confidences. 
Yet  beneath  his  impassive  exterior  he 
carried  deep  and  abiding  convictions 
and  affections.  He  married  Mary  E. 
Gunckel,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  November 
5,  1876.  They  had  one  child,  Rosa 
E.  Ampt,  who  died  when  she  was 
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about  nine  years  old.  He  could  never 
forget  ’his  loss.  He  and  Mrs.  .A.nipt 
lavished  their  affection  on  the  chil- 
dren of  a neighbor  who  had  been 
playmates  of  their  own  child.  One 
boy,  who  was  just  her  age,  received 
the  same  kind  of  fatherly  advice, 
care  and  assistance  from  Mr.  .-\mpt 
as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  He 
had  a kindly  feeling  for  all  the  little 
ones  he  met — the  weak  and  suffering 
most  of  all.  By  his  will,,  he  gave 
his  home  on  Walnut  Hills  to  the  City  * 
of  Cincinnati  to  be  used  as  a con- 
valescent home  for  young  children 
and  infants  to  be  known  as  ‘Willa 
Rosa,”  and  his  former  residence  on 
Baymiller  Street  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  be  used  for  kindergar- 
ten purposes  and  to  be  known  as  the 
“Rosa  E.  Ampt  Kindergarten.”  After 
making  certain  specific  bequests  to 
relatives  and  objects  dear  to  him,  he 
provided  that  Ml  the  residue  of  his 
estate  should  go  to  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  provide  a fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  should  be  used  to  fur- 
nish music  in  the  parks  and  open 
squares  in  the  city  “below  the  sur- 
rounding hills,”  where  the  poor  would 
be  chiefly  benefited. 

Some  of  Oberlin’s  alumni  seem  to 
forget  their  Alma  Mater  as  soon  as 
they  have  got  all  she  has  to  bestow. 
Mr.  Ampt  never  came  back  to  Ober- 
lin  after  graduating,  but  when  the 
classes  were  engaged  in  raising  a 
special  endowment  fund  for  the  Col- 
lege in  1900,  he  cancelled  his  steam- 
ship reservation  for  a trip  to  Europe 
and  sent  his  check  to  the  Class  Treas- 
urer for  $300.  He  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Alumni 
Association  and  was  its  President  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and,  by  will, 
be  left  $5,000  to  Oberlin  College  to 


be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment, 
the  income  to  be  used  “for  general 
purposes.”  This  will  was  drawn  up 
and  executed  six  weeks  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  .Alumni 
Association,  at  which  Mr.  .Ampt  was 
requested  to  speak  and  enlivened  the 
occasion  with  many  amusing  remin- 
iscences. The  moral  seems  to  be — if 
the  alumni  will  not  come  to  Oberlin, 
you  must  bring  Oberlin  to  the  alumni. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’75 — The  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  of  Ohio  creating  a State 
Board  of  Control  for  certain  chari- 
table, reformatory  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  Ohio  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  two  men  of  the  class  of 
’/S-  Though  the  influence  of  good 
government  organizations,  the  draft 
of  this  bill  received  the  careful  su- 
pervision of  Hastings  H.  Hart  upon 
its  features  relative  to  the  institu- 
tions ; a work  for  which  Mr.  Hart’s 
long  experience  as  Secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Correc- 
tions and  Charities,  and  as  Superin- 
jtendent  of  the  Illinois  Children’s 
Home  and  Aid  Society  eminently  fit- 
ted him.  Regarding  other  features* 
of  the  bill.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Treadway  has  written  as  follows: 
April  20,  1910. 

Mr.  Merritt  Starr, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Mr.  Starr : — 

I am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  copy  of  Senate  Bill  No.  5 as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  cre- 
ating a State  Board  of  Control  for 
Ohio.  You  will  note  that  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  bill  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Superintendent  of 
Employment  and  in  Section  ii  you 
will  find  the  civil  service  provisions 
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substantially  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  suggested  by  you.  The 
method  of  apointment,  however, 
after  the  qualified  lists  have  been 
made  is  that  now  provided  by  law 
for  appointments  under  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  in  relation  to  cities.  There 
is  no  State  civil  service  commission 
in  Ohio  at  the  present  time. 

I feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
your  suggestions  and  assistance  upon 
this  bill  and  thanking  you  beg  to 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  TREADWAY. 

’76  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Owen  Jenkins 
of  Greenwicb,  Ohio,  has  been  called 
to  the  Congregational  church  at  Lex- 
ington, and  has  accepted  the  call. 

’84 — Miss  Frances  H.  Ensign  sail- 
ed in  May  for  Glasgow,  Sctoland, 
where  she  will  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  conven- 
tion. Miss  Ensign  is  the  president  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Ohio. 

’84- '85 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  McKel- 
vey  and  two  daughters,  sail  June  29th 
for  England,  where  they  will  take  a 
steamer  for  South  America. 

’85 — Mrs.  Harry  Sheldon  sails  June 
nth  for  Scotland,  where  she  will  be 
met  by  Mr.  Sheldon  and  together 
they  will  spend  the  summer  in  travel. 

’85 — On  May  14th,  a luncheon  was 
given  to  the  former  members  Aelio- 
ian  living  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  McKelvey,  at 
her  beautiful  home  at  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil,  at  which  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift, 
Janet  H.  McKelvey,  ’83,  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

’85  O.  T.  S.— dinner  was  given 
May  t6  by  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  Cleveland  and  Vicinity  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Casper  W.  Hiatt  who 
severs  his  connection  with  the  Euclid 


-Avenue  Congregational  church  after 
thirteen  years  of  service. 

I 89 — ^lis  Mary  -A.  Ainsworth  sail- 
ed last  month  for  a summer  abroad. 
Miss  -Ainsworth  is  traveling  with  a 
friend.  They  visit  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

’90 — Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  .Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  -Assistant  Director  of  the 
San  Diego  Marine  Bloiogy  Station, 
. has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

’91  O.  T.  S. — E.  A.  Steiner  has  an 
article  in  the  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
May  21,  entitled,  “Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Hungary.” 

’92 — Professor  David  P.  Simpson 
will  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Schauffler  Memorial  School, 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Simpson  is  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  school 

’92 — Born — To  Mr.  Walter  N. 
Crafts  and  Mrs.  .Annie  Francis 
Crafts,  Oberlin,  April  2,  a son,  Ro- 
bert. 

’92 — Rev.  William  T.  Holmes  and 
Miss  Helen  Lois  Upson  were  married 
at  the  brides  home,  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut, Wednesday,  May  ii,  1910, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hutchins  officiating.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holmes’  address  in  Water- 
town.  is  Congregational  Parsonage. 

’93 — Miss  -Antoinette  P.  Metcalf 
sails  in  June  for  Europe  where  she 
will  spend  the  summer  in  travel. 

’95— Granville  W.  Mooney  is  can- 
didate for  Secretary  of  State. 

’96,-’97 — Born — To  Mr.  George 
Frederick  White  and  Mrs.  Edna  Ran- 
dolph White,  2114  Hampton  Avenue, 
Swissville,  Pennsylvania,  April  13. 
1910,  a son  Frederick  Randolph. 


a ferret  ^ottetp  in  ©berltn 


Altho  Oberlin  College  opposed  very  strongly  all  fraternities  and 
secret  societies  since  its  organization  and  still  honors  these  same 
traditions,  it  will  be  surprising  to  many  people  to  know  that  seventy- 
two  years  ago  four  young  College  men  started  a secret  society  that  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  each  year. 

You  may  be  a member  unconsciously — People  who  do  not  wear 
the  Alumni  pin  are  members  of  this  society. 


If  you  honor  Oberlin  College  traditions;  if  you  desire 
recognition  as  a graduate;  and  if  you  like  to  find 
friends  among  Oberlin’s  sons  and  daughters  wear  an 
Alumni  Pin. 


Have  you  had  the  great  honor  of  being  made  a member  of  the 


T*hi  ‘Beta  Kappa  Fraternity  f 


If  so,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  national  emblem  of  this  Society 
shown  below  in  exact  size.  All  keys  are  I4kt.  gold  and  hand  made. 


No.  1.  This  is  the  large  size  key  and  is 
usually  used  by  men.  Price,  $8.00.  No. 
2.  Same  with  raised  Greek  letters,  $10.50. 
No.  3.  Raised  border  and  enameled 
letters,  $18.50. 


No.  4.  This  is  the  medium  size  and  is 
universally  used  by  ladies,  as  a neck  chain 
or  fob  pendant,  or  brooch.  Price,  $6.50. 
No.  5.  If  made  up  in  brooch  form,  with 
joint  pin  and  safety  catch  on  back,  price 
$8.50.  No.  6.  Raised  Greek  letters, 
$2.00  extra. 


Front 


liack 


No.  7.  Stick  pin  design,  $5.50. 

W.  P.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler 
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Combined  Glee  Clubs  in  a 

Reunion  Concert 

LARGE  MALE  CHORUS 

Wednesday,  June  22 

SEVEN-THIRTY  P.  M. 

Program 

Famous  Male  Choruses 
Clever  Stunts 
College  Songs 

Finney  Chapel 

Seats  for  Concert,  $1.00,  75c,  50c. 


^ Seats  to  be  ordered  by  mail  only  after 
Friday,  June  10th;  purchaser  denoting 
choice  of  location  and  enclosing  remit- 
tance. Orders  will  be  filed  in  order  of 
arrival.  Address 


J.  E.  Wirkler,  Manager^  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Q.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good 
line  of  Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and 
out  of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 
assortment. 

Q.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


STIEFF  PIANOS 

Represent  the  Highest  Degree  of  Perfection  in 

Tone,  Quality,  Finish 
and  Construction 

Used  by  the  Leading  Conservatories  in  the  Country. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Write  for  Catalog: 


Newton  Studio 

over  Goodrich  s 

Old  negatives  on  hand  from  1882 
Duplicates  printed  promptly  on  order 

1q  wrilin*  .dv.rliior.,  kindly  tncniiou  The  Alumni  M.I.mnn 


BOOKS  BY  H.  C.  KING 


Rational  Living $i-25  net 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 1.50  net 

Laws  of  Friendship 1.25  net 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 1.50  net 

Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian 

Faith  .75  net 

Fight  for  Character .10  net 

■Appeal  of  the  Child .25  net 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem .15  net 

New  Evangelism .10  net 

Ethics  of  Jesus 1.50  net 

-All  of  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


■A  SERIES  OF  MOTTOES  BY  PRESIDENT  KING 
10XI2  inches. 

Elegantly  printed  on  decorated  cards.  Some  of  President 
King's  choicest  sayings.  These  are  especially  well  adapted  for  sim- 
ple commencement  remembrances.  15c  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

KING  POSTALS 

A series  of  postals  with  the  President’s  picture  and  quotations 
from  his  addresses.  3c  each  25c  per  dozen. 

BOOKS  BY  DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTH 


Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  cloth $ .90  net 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  paper .60  net 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  cloth .75  net 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper .50  net 

New  Studies  in  Acts,  cloth .75  net 

New  studies  in  Acts,  paper .50  net 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  cloth . .75  net 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  paper .50  net 

Christ  in  Every  Day  Life,  leather .75  net 

Life  of  James  H.  Fairchild  by  Prof.  Swing 2.00  net 

Life  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin  by  Beard 1.25  net 


■All  of  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Heacox  & Lehmann’s  Harmony  Books.  Used  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts  to  the  trade. 

■A  complete  stock  of  Oberlin  Pillows.  Pennants  and  Postals 
always  on  hand. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON, 

37  \y.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


la  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


If  you  are  thinking  of  living  in  Oberlin  you  may  need 
the  assistance  of  some  one  familar  with  desirable  locations 
to  aid  you  in  selecting  a home.  I always  have  desirable 
properties  for  sale  or  rent  and  will  be  pleased  to  corre- 
spond with  you  at  any  time. 

J.  L.  Edwards 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
24  East  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Better  Than  4 per  cent. 

I can  offer  safe  securities  netting  6 per  cent,  and  7 per 
cent.  These  are  bonds  and  municipal  warrants. 
Try  them. 

Wm.  H.  Tibbals 

P.  O.  Box  44  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Astronomical  Slides 

25c  each  25c  each 

Send  for  list  on  Halley’s  Comet 


Ohio  Transparency  Company 

407  Superior  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Demand  For  College  Graduates  As  Commercial  Teachers 

The  adoption  of  commercial  branches  in  so  many  High  Schools  all  over  the 
country  has  created  a great  demand  for  teachers  of  such  branches  and  in  all  such 
cases  college  graduates  are  preferred.  Would  not  this  be  a good  field  for  many  of 
the  1910  graduates  of  Oberlin  College  to  enter?  Those  seeking  teaching  positions 
would  find  more  openings  than  along  other  lines  and  at  larger  salaries.  One 
young  lady  of  the  class  *09  O.  C.,  who  in  addition  had  the  commercial  training  secured 
a position  in  a High  School  in  Minn.,'  paying  $95  per  month  and  could  have  had 
several  others,  whereas  $70  per  month  was  the  highest  salary  offered  her  for  teaching 
other  branches.  A year  at  the  Oberlin'  Business  College  will  enable  any  college 
graduate  to  secure  a better  teaching  position  and  will  also  open  splendid  opportunities 
in  business.  Much  could  be  accomplished  in  even  n few  months.  The  Business 
College  will  be  open  all  summer  and  some  members  of  class  1910  have  already  made 
plans  to  spend  the  summer  in  this  way.  Those  interested  should  call  at  the  Business 
College  office. 


In  writing ndrvrtisers,  kiadly  mention  Tbs  Alusani  Msgszine 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Sixteenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 

EUROPE 


A 


ARRANGE  NOW 
CRUISES  AND  TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORL 


D 


ALL  LINES  AT 


OCEAN 

STEAMSHIP 

AGENCY 


COLLVEi'S 

31  Taylor  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
D.  Jay  Collver  Caspar  J.  Miller 


la  wrttia4.fldvertioerfl,  kindly  mention  The*Alumoi  Magazine 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  Excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  everywhere 


Illustration  is  the  Best  Mode  of  Education 

A child  begins  to  learn  from  a picture  book. 

Simple  sums  are  taupht  from  the  black  board. 

Diagrams  make  geometry  easy. 

In  fact  thousands  and  thousands  of  things  arc  taught  each  day  by  illustration.  And  that  is  the 
reason  you  should  use  illustrations  in  your  teaching.  Whether  you  are  teaching  geometry  in  the  class- 
room or  telling  the  public  about  something  you  have  to  sell,  do  it  by  illustration.  It’s  the  best  way. 

But  if  you  use  illustrations,  use  good  illustrations,  or  else  tlie  learning  gaini*d  therefrom  will  be 
of  little  value. 

L..  S.  & B.  illustrations  are  good  illustrations,  because  they  are  made  mechanically  correct  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  they  represent.  Use  tliem  in  your  businofs  or  class  room  and  vou  will 
obtain  exellent  results. 

Drop  us  a postal  and  we’ll  tell  you  why. 

LUCK,  STEEB  & BOWLES  ILLUSTRATING  CO. 

American  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


We  call  attention  to  our  thirty  years’  experience  in  successfully 
serving  a large  and  exacting  clientele  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  so 
that  our  patrons  repose  in  us  that  absolute  confidence  which  throws 
around  the  purchasing  of  diamonds,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  every 
assurance  of  excellence  in  quality,  perfectness  of  workmanship  and 
correctness  of  style. 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company, 

605  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


NON-RESIDENTS  can  easily  keep  in  touch  with  Oberlin  real  estate 
by  writing  for  my  lists  of  properties  for  sale  and  rent. 

I have  no  general  list  but  prepare  for  each  applicant  such  a list  as  will 
most  nearly  meet  his  inquiry. 

Write  me  what  you  wish  to  know  about  Oberlin  Real  Estate  and  your 
inquiry  will  have  my  most  careful  attention. 

1 have  complete  maps  of  Oberlin  and  can  furnish  small  plats  of  any 
property  offered  for  sale. 

NOW  is  a good  time  to  invest  in  Oberlin.  Values  are  not  too  high  and 
the  future  is  bright  for  the  College  and  Village. 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Real  Estate  — Insurance 

9 South  Main  Street. 
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Established  in  1892 

Oriental  Rugs 

specially  priced  for  quick  selling  during 
summer  months 

The  Oriental  Rug  Repairing  and  Cleaning  Co. 

M.  H.  BERJIKIAN,  Proprietor 

1022  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IMPORTERS 

Pistachio  Nuts 

Turkish  Slippers 

Lokoom  Candy 


The  Park  Hotel 

is  under  the  management  of 
the  College  and  offers  the  most 
satisfactory  accommodations 
for  Alumni  visiting  in  Oberlin. 

W.  P.  Hatch,  Manager. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 
connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  La  Porte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville,  Bruns- 
wick, Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster,  Le  Roy,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Gabon,  Bucyrus,  Rockport,  South  Dover, 
North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  uplolsteied  three-compartment  cars.  Frequent 
service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 
stations. 

Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 
Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent  General  Office,  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 


*TTie  steady  growth  of  this  bank  is  an 
* indication  of  public  confidence  in  its 
management  and  in  the  prudent,  con- 
servative methods  to  which  it  has  un- 
varyingly adhered. 
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Warmth  Without  Weight 
In  Wooltex  Coats 


Try  ou  a Wooltex  coat  and  note  how  warm  it  is  and 
how  surprisingly  light  in  weight. 

That's  because  it’s  made  of  pure  wool  of  Wooltex 
quality. 

The  broadcloth  used  in  Wooltex  coats  is  of  a 
peculiarly,  supple  silky  grade  that  falls  into  beautiful 
folds,  yet  it  is  it  so  firmly  woven  that  it  keeps  its 
shape  perfectly. 

The  lining  and  interlinings  are  of  equally  good 
quality. 

The  tailoring  is  the  kind  you  dream  of—  and  seldom 
find,  except  with  a Wooltex  label. 


And  that  Wooltex  label  is  a good  thing  to  look  for; 
It  guarantees  pure  wool  and  two  lull  seasons  of 
satisfactory  service. 


Specialists  in  Feminine  Apparel,  Erie  St.  near  Euclid  Av. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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Bookbinding  and  Engraving 


College  and  School  Stationery 

SllfP  C^ar&Mfr  Printing  Co. 


Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Strictly  First-class  Work 


Books 


Catalogs 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

Great  special  sale  of 


PIANOS 


100  Warde  Pianos,  regular  price  $400,  during  this  sale  - - $190 
88  Llndeman  Pianos,  regular  price  $500,  during  this  sale  - $285 
65  Kelso  Pianos,  regular  price  $350.  during  this  sale  - - $170 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

502-4  E.  Superior  Ave.  29  The  Arcade 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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flTHE  GUARDIAN  WAY  employs 

only  such  methods  in  business  as  make  banking  institutions  of 
positive  value.  The  management  of  The  Guardian  believes 
that  above  everything  else  stability  and  faithfulness  are  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  a well  managed  bank,  and  upon  this 
basis,  we  invite  your  patronage. 

^ Our  deposits  have  increased  $2,666,236.00  in  the  last  1 2 
months,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have 
in  the  strength  and  integrity  of  our  institution. 

We  pay  4 per  cent  interest  compounded  semi-annually. 

^ Ask  for  booklet  No.  1 2 which  gives  full  information. 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


A Request 

Sometimes  our  friends  from  Oberlin  surprise  us  and  come  in  such  numbers  for 
supper,  that  we  are  taken  unawares,  this  is  especially  true  when  some  good  musical 
artist  is  in  Qeveland. 

When  such  is  the  cMe  we  would  esteem  it  a favor  if  you  would  call  us  up  by 
phone  for  table  reservations.  We  will  pay  phone  charges  for  parties  of  four  and 
upwards. 

Telling ' *S  under  the  management  of 


Euclid 

Avenue 


Afternoon 

Tea 


n tg 0/  One  door  East 

of  Higbee’s 

Luncheon  Dinner 

11  to  2:30  5 to  7:30 


Bakery  Goods  and  Confections,  Ices,  Sodas 
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